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Book the Second. 
XV. 


MRS. SUTTON’S INTERVIEW WITH LADY RICHBOROUGH. 


AFTER uttering her strange prediction, the gipsy hurried 
away, refusing to satisfy Lord Robert’s curiosity, which was 
greatly excited by May’s blushes and confusion. The cunnin 
fortune-teller had spoken in so low a tone that he could not ca 
a word she said. 

When May looked up again, Hilary had disappeared, and she 
saw no more of him during the day. 

Though quite as curious as Lord Robert to learn what had 
’ occurred, Lady Richborough made no remark at the time, 
but when she and May were alone together in the evening, she 
questioned her on the subject, and laughed heartily at the ex- 
planation. 

“Oh! that is all,” she exclaimed. “I fancied the gipsy had 
_ promised you to Lord Robert, for I saw him bribe her, but 1 

suppose she was better paid by Hilary St. Ives. So you are to 

pen | him, eh? I wouldn’t give much for his chance, notwith- 
standing the prophesy.” 

“Nor I. But you must own it is a strange circumstance,’ . 
— May. ” i 
“ Not so strange as it appears. The gipsy was in e wi 
Hilary, who told her what to say, mag + A himealf Where he 
could be readily descried. I am glad you did not mention the 

matter to Sir Charles. It would only have put him out.” 

“Poor fellow! I fear he was greatly put out before that. 
Dearest Myrtilla, I cannot persevere in the part you have forced 
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me to play, now that I find how much it pains him. Do give 
that tiresome Lord Robert a hint, or allow me to do so.” 5 
“Not yet, my love—not yet, or you will defeat my plan. Sir 
Charles must and shall be cured of his jealousy.” 
“But is this the way to cure him? I constantly expect to see 
tien Mik ovt ite 4 fosions passion.” 
“ Just what I want,” said her ladyship, smiling. “Then we 
sidlV ante en honrtily schamed of himectt his cure will be 
plished.” : 


“But if he is no longer jealous, I shall think he no longer 
loves me.” 

“My dear child, it is a mistake to suppose that a jealous man 
is the most devoted. He is simply intensely selfish and exacting. 
Sir Charles entertains the preposterous notion, of which I intend 
to disabuse him, that he is to have you all to himself. Were 
he allowed his own way, he would exclude you altogether from 
society, and shut you up at Boxgrove, where you would be as 
dull as if you were immured in a convent.” | 

“Tt would be no punishment to me to be shut up, as you term 
it, at Boxgrove. Indeed, I should prefer it to the rackety life I 
am now leading. You will laugh at me, I know, Myrtilla, but I 
declare I am not half. so happy as I used to be when rambling 
daily about the park with dear Sir Charles, How things have 
altered since we came to town! When we ride out together 
in Rotten-row, Sir Charles’s place is immediately taken by 
some one whom he dislikes. Very often we do not exchan 
more than half a dozen words during a whole evening. I find it 
very hard to obey your instructions. Sir Charles, as you know, 
doesn’t dance, and I am sure—though he never says so—that he 
thinks I dance a great deal too much. My conduct must appear 
shocking to him, and though you find plenty of excuses for me, 
I can find none for myself.” 

“Having put yourself in my hands, you must do as you are 
bidden. By and by, when you understand things better, you will 
be cemete for my good advice. Mrs. Radcliffe entirely approves 
of the plan I am pursuing, and is infinitely obliged tome. She 
sees as plainly as I do that Sir Charles's design is to keep you in 
the country. Now I won't have such a charming creature Laried 
alive to please him. You are formed for society, and shall not 
be withdrawn from it with my consent. As May Radcliffe, you 
are immensely admired, but you . Il be ten times more i 
as Lacy Ilminster. I know from experience the effect that~a 
lovely young married woman of a certain rank can produce. She 
carries all before her. Every house worth entering is thrown 


to her. She is queen of every féte, and a hundred sou- 
pitkits follow ty her train,” =" 
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+ et ” observed May, smiling. “ But it does 
not dazzle me. I must that Tam unequal to the part I 
am playing. I was unhappy this morning when Sir 


arles left the cafriage, and would have recalled him if I could. 
I thought Lord Robert perfectiy detestable, and wished him at 
Jericho, or anywhere else, except Ascot.” | 

“He has been very useful to us in our little plot,” observed 
her ladyship. “Yon need not give yourself the. least concern 


about a butterfly that can be off at any moment.” 


They then separated for the night. May was tired, but sl 
did not visit her so soon as it me to de hes she was better 
satisfied with herself. 

Things went on pretty much as they had done for another 
fortnight. —- fétes, concerts, grand dinners, and der 
balls succeeded each other without interruption, and at all these 
Lady Richborough and May assisted. 

Apparently, Sir Charles was more reconciled to his position, 
and allowed no outward manifestation of annoyance to escape 
him. In fact, he a indifferent—though this was far from 
being the case. he become philosophical? Or had he 

ted his sister’s design? Myrtilla triumphantly declared 
that they had brought him to his senses; but May’s uneasiness 
«increased, and she began seriously to apprehend that she had lost 
his affections. 

Meantime, the business arrangements connected with the 
approaching nuptials had been going on quietly and satisfactorily. 
Settlements—those dangerous rocks upon which so many fair 
barks bound for the matrimonial haven have split—offered no 
difficulties in this case. All was plain sailing. Sir Charles had 
announced his intention of settling five thousand a year upon his 
intended, and his estates were to be charged to that amount. 
Not to be behindhand in liberality, Mr. cliffe to settle 
another five thousand a year upon his daughter. ese arrange- 
ments were entrusted to Mr. Thornton, who acted as professional 
adviser to both parties, and declared he had never been more 
agreeably employed. 3 

When the deeds were completed, and only lacked the n 
signatures, he told May with a chuckle, that she would soon have 
ten thousand a . “ And a very nice little income you will 
find it,” he added. § “ Don’t forget that you owe it to grandpapa. 

As Colonel Delacombe seemed quite at home at * ger 
as he was consulted on all matters by Lady Richborough, 
—— did the honours for her, it is not surprising Mrs. 
Radcliffe should conclude they were engaged, but d not 

either of them to admit that they were so. The colonel alwa 
aughed when rallied on the subject, and declared she did ifm 
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too much honour. On one point Mrs. Radcliffe was ectly 
satisfied. She could not, she was convinced, have found a better 
chaperon for her daughter than Lady Richborough. May’s 
triumphs delighted her, and recalled the days when she herself 
had been universally admired. Moreover, she entirely agreed 
with her ladyship that Sir Charles must be cured of his absurd 
jealousy. A different opinion, however, prevailed among the 
rest of the family. Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Thornton thought 
May’s conduct very foolish, and were both apprehensive lest. Sir 
Charles should break off the match. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, it will be seen, did not enjoy her visit to town. 
Under the circumstances, it was impossible she could do so. She 
had calculated upon the colonel’s attentions, and though provoked 
by his neglect was compelled to dissemble her rage and dis- 
appointment. She was also obliged to put on a mask of friend- 
oh for Lady Richborough, whom she detested. 

br late, as we know, she had ceased to impart her griefs to 
Mrs. Sutton, because she met with little sympathy from ca, but 
one day, being greatly exasperated, she could not help observing 
to the housekeeper that she felt certain the colonel was about 
to marry Lady Richborough. | 

“1 do not think the marriage will take place,” observed Mrs. 
Sutton, with a singular smile. 

“Why not ?” demanded Mrs. Radcliffe, curiously. 

“T have my own reasons for thinking so,” replied the other. 

“Whatever your reasons may be, you are entirely wrong, . 
Sutton,” said her mistress. “I can no longer delude myself with 
the notion that Seymour is a model of constancy. He is faith- 
less as the rest of his sex. He has contrived to captivate Lady 
Richborough, and she has accepted him.” 

“Do you only suspect this?” said the housekeeper, looking at 
her inguiringly ; “ or are you sure ?” 

“T have not questioned her ladyship on the subject, Sutton, 
but her manner towards Seymour satisfies me of the correctness 
of my surmise. Perfidious wretch! I could kill him.” 

“ You kill him !” exclaimed the housekeeper, scornfully. “You 
have not the courage to do it.” 

“Well, perhaps I have not,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe. “TI 
have not the resolution of a Spanish or Italian woman. But I 
should have no compunction in breaking off the match if I had 
the power.” 

e housekeeper smiled bitterly, and said, 

“ T know a way to prevent it.” 

Mrs. Radcliffe looked at her incredulously. 


“ Entreaties are ineffectual with Seymour, I have tried them. 
He is immovable.” 
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“ Wait till I have had an interview with Lady Richborough, 
and you will then see whether he will persist.” 

“ We must consider before you take this step, Sutton.” 

“No consideration is required. For Lady Richborough’s sake 
the step must be taken, a Ms without delay.” 

Next morning, at a tolerably early hour, Mrs. Sutton repaired 
to Eaton-place, and after a little delay was shown into Lady 
Richborough’s dressing-room. Her ladyship had just finished her 
toilette, and professing to be delighted to see the housekeeper, 
begged her to be seated. 

hout allowing Mrs. Sutton to enter upon her business, she 
gave her a very lively description of the balls at which she and 
May had been present on the previous nights, and would have 
gone on much Sa onger in the same strain had she not perceived 
that the housekeeper was becoming impatient. She then stopped 
suddenly, and said, 

“T suppose you bring me some message from dear Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe ?” 

“No. I have'taken the liberty of waiting upon your lady- 
ship at this early hour because I have something important— 
very important to yourself—to communicate.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lady Richborough, rather alarmed by 
her manner. 

“T must prepare your ladyship for a disagreeable, and perhaps 
painful piece of intelligence,” pursued Mrs. Sutton. “Phe dis- 
closure ia about to make is calculated to destroy many agree- 
able illusions, but it cannot be withheld.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what is it? Don’t put me on the rack.” 

“ Before entering into any explanation, gt venture to ask 
your ladyship a question to which | trust you will not refuse me 
a precise answer. Is there any truth in the report that you are 
about to be united to Colonel Delacombe ?” 

“T now see your errand, Sutton,” cried her ladyship, laughing. 
“Though you deny it, I am sure you have been sent by Mrs. 
Radcliffe to put that question to me.’ 

“ Your ladyship is quite mistaken. No one has sent me. No 
one is aware of my visit. No one will hear of it from me. If 
you will give me an assurance that an engagement does not 
per 9 between you and Colonel Delacombe soiien more need 

sal ” 

“ As I cannot exactly give ” such an assurance, Sutton, you 
must assume what you ts 

“Then I am bound to tell your ladyship that if such a mar- 
neg is contemplated, it can never take place.” 

‘a yrtilla turned excessively pale, and after a moment's silence, 
sai 
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“What do you mean, Sutton? Is there any serious impedi- 
ment ?” 

Laying her hand upon her ladyship’s arm, and fixing her eyes 
full upon her, the housekeeper said in a low voice : 

“ An insuperable impediment. He is already married.” 

Myrtilla uttered an exclamation of surprise and anger. Shaking 
off the housekeeper’s grasp, she cried, with great indignation, 

“ Nonsense, Sutton! I won't believe it. Is it likely that 
Colonel Delacombe—a man of unquestionable honour—would, 
if he were married, pay his addresses to a lady, and seek to 
obtain her hand? I can guess the author of the calumny. - Tell 
her I disbelieve it and despise it.” 

“ Again I must set your ladyship right,” rejoined Mrs, Sutton, 
calmly. “I alone am responsible for the statement, and I affirm 
its truth.” 


Her manner carried conviction with it, and frightened Lady 
Richborough. 

“If necessary, I am prepared to substantiate my assertion,” 
continued Mrs. Sutton, after a pause. But Colonel Delacombe 
will not dare to deny the accusation.” 

“We shall see,” cried Lady Richborough. “Oh! Sutton, you 
have made me wretched—most wretched.” 

“Better your ladyship should suffer now than later on, when 
the error would be irreparable.” 

‘Yes, if what you say is true, you have indeed saved me from 
a terrible fate. But since you have said so much, you must tell 
me all. Where is his wife? What is she? Why has he sepa- 
rated from her?” 

“Your ladyship must not question me further,” rejoined the 
housekeeper, in a troubled tone. “I have told you all that is 


necessary. Thus much I will say. It was a most unlucky union, 
and attended with sad consequences,” 


“ Has he abandoned his wife ?” 
“Ask him. Perhaps he may tell you. I cannot. It is a v 
— history. Nor should any for have been made to it 
ut for present circumstances. My errand is done. I wish your 
ladyship ring ® 
“Stay !” cried Myrtilla, detaining her. “ A strange sus- 


picion crosses me. Pray satisfy my doubts.” 
“T must again refer you to the colonel,” rejoined Mrs. Sutton, 
evasively. “I have nothing more to disclose. You are now in 
i i can use it as you please.” 


possession of his secret, an 
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XVI. 


THE COLONEL’S EXPLANATION. 


Lavy RicHBOROUGH would not see the colonel that day. 
She feigned sudden indisposition, and kept her own room. Her 
first idea was to consult with Sir Charles, and leave him to take 
such steps as he might deem advisable in a matter so delicate, 
but having still some doubts as to the truth of the housekeeper’s 
statement, she resolved—after long deliberation—to question the 
— herself. i ae nosed il 

course—in consequence of her ladyship’s su illness— 
all the pia the day had to be sian 4 The troop 
of young men who expected to join the fair equestrians in Rotten- 
row were doomed to disappointment. The Opera was a blank, 
since the pleasantest box in the house was empty that night. 
Lady Fitton had to fill up two places at her dinner, and Lady 
Louisa Legge’s ball was deprived of its chief attractions. 

Mrs. cliffe, who had heard of the housekeeper’s visit, 
called in Eaton-place, and hearing that her ladyship was in- 
disposed, expressed great anxiety to see her, but was not admitted 
to her room. 

Quite unaware of the thunder-cloud hanging over his head, 
Colonel Delacombe came as usual, and was sorry to hear of her 
ladyship’s illness, but any uneasiness he might have felt was 
dispelled by May, who told him that Myrtilla was only suffering 
from fatigue, and would be perfectly restored after a few hours’ 
rest. Satisfied with this assurance, he gave himself no further 
coneern, but proceeded to his club. 

Next morning, when he again presented himself in Eaton- 
place, he learnt that her ladyship was better, and was at once 
shown to her boudoir. He could not perceive any traces of illness 
in her countenance, but, on the contrary, thought her lookin 
remarkably well, and told her so. She was writing a letter, ad 
begged him to excuse her for a moment while be finished it. 
This gave her time to arrange her ideas. 

When she addressed him, he saw in a moment that something 
was wrong. She did not waste time in any preliminary remarks, 
but said, 

“In consequence of a communication made to me yesterda 
by Mrs. Sutton—the nature of which you will easily wae 
had resolved not to see you again, but to leave Sir Charles to 
acquaint you with my determination, together with my reasons 
for it, but x 
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8 Hilary St. Ives. 
“T am exceedingly _ you did not do so, Myrtilla,” he inter- 


rupted. “ What has Sutton told you?” 

Mf illa hesitated, and the colour fled from her cheeks. 

“Tf what she says is true, you have no right to pay your 
addresses to me or to any other lady. She affirms that you are 
already married. Can you give me your word of honour that 
there is no truth whatever in her statement ?” 

“No,” he replied in a sombre tone, “I cannot do that.” 

‘Then you admit the charge ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“How am I to reconcile these contradictions ?” 

“ Listen to me, Myrtilla. The disclosure I am about to make 
has been delayed too long—but on my honour I intended to 
make it. How the secret, which I thought confined to my own 
breast, has come to Mrs. Sutton’s knowledge I do not pretend 
to guess. It is certain that she has learnt it, and now uses it for 
her own vindictive purposes. I will be as brief in my narration 
as I can, and I beg you not to interrupt me. When I first entered 
the army, and had little or no experience of your sex, I was en- 
trapped into a marriage with an artful woman. I do not attempt 
to extenuate my conduct. All the reproaches you could heap 
upon me would not equal the reproaches I have heaped upon 
myself. I was mad—that is my sole excuse. I soon discovered - 
how completely I had been duped. The perfidious wretch, with 
whom I had unfortunately connected myself, did not love me 
—did not even respect my honour. She had basely deceived 
me. Before I married her, she had a lover—and ere long, 
as I subsequently ascertained, she renewed her intimacy with 
him, if she had ever discontinued it. These particulars must 
shock you, but I cannot withhold them. They are necessary 
for my justification. The woman’s temper was frightful. At 
times she was a perfect fiend —a terror to her mother, with 
whom she lived —and I confess that I myself was afraid of 
her, for, in her transports of fury, my life was not safe. Upon 
one occasion, indeed, she snatched up a knife, and would have 
stabbed me if I had not wrested the weapon from her. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the degrading alliance I had formed 
was kept secret. It was not even known to my intimates. 
However, I was not troubled with her long. When I went to 
Ireland with my regiment, I left her with her mother. She 
expressed no desire to accompany me—probably, for the reasons 
I 00 already given. I had no correspondence with her, and 
heard nothing of her for months. I then only learnt her fate 
from a —.. ' 

“ ‘What was her fate?” demanded Myrtilla, who had listened 


with deep interest to his recital. 
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“She was drowned with her paramour while crossing the 
Severn during a gale. The ferry-boat was upset, and all on 
board perished. Fastice overtook her. She had deserted her 
mother, whose heart was broken by her misconduct, and who 
died soon afterwards. Can you wonder that I should desire to 
bury such a deplorable history in oblivion? Long years have 
passed since the events took place, but the recollection of them 
still gives me great pain.” 

. Was it clearly ascertained that the misguided woman 

erished ?” 

“Undoubtedly. It was known that she and her lover em- 
barked in the ferry-boat on that fatal night, and not a soul was 
saved.” 

There was a pause for some moments. At last, Myrtilla 
spoke : 

“Seymour, I fear she still lives—lives to plague you in the 
form of Mrs. Sutton.” 

The colonel’s brow darkened. 

“T cannot hope to convince you,” he rejoined, in a sombre 
tone. “Think what you please. But say no more on the sub- 
ject.” 

“Do not be angry with me. Right or wrong, I will stand b 
you, and acting thus together, we shall prove more than a cahlch 
for Mrs. Sutton.” 

“ She can do me no injury —— through you, Myrtilla. She 
is in my power, and if she provokes me further she shall feel 
that she is so.” 

“Take care you do not place yourself in her power, Seymour, 
or she will show you little pity. Marriage between us, under 
present circumstances, is of course out of the question; but I 
shall continue our friendly relations, if only to vex Mrs. Sutton. 
She shall not have the gratification of thinking she has produced 
a rupture.” 

«| swear to you, Myrtilla, you are mistaken 

“D6 not forswear yourself, Seymour. You will fail to con- 
vince me, unless you_can “pies that the Severn has not parted 
with its prey, which I think you will find rather difficult. But I 
will not give the vindictive woman a triumph. That is all I can 
promise you. One more question, and I have done. Answer 
it or not, as you please, but answer truly. Who is Hilary St, 
Ives ?” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Was there issue of your ill-starred marriage ?”’ 

The colonel made no reply. 

“If there was, this young man is your son. [I have thought so 
all along. Have you ever made any inquiries about him ?” 
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“No. I take no interest in him. Even if your suspicions are 
correct—and there is nothing to warrant them—lI will never 
acknowledge him. It may seem a harsh determination—but 
having formed it, I shall abide by it.” 

Just then the door opened, and Mrs. Radcliffe came in, accom- 


panied by May. 


XVII. 


A DISCUSSION UPON BALLS AND WHAT IT LED TO. 


No one could have supposed from Mrs. Radcliffe’s manner 
that she entertained any secret feeling of dislike to Myrtilla, or 
was otherwise than pleased at her recovery. Yet, if her heart 
had been searched, it would have appeared that she was vexed 
at seeing her rival look so well, and still more provoked to find 
her on as good terms as ever with the colonel. Naturally, she 
had attributed Myrtilla’s sudden illness to the effect of Mrs. 
Sutton’s communication. But if a quarrel had been caused, a 
reconciliation must have taken place, and consequently the mis- 
chief was undone. 

Myrtilla discerned what was passing in the other’s breast, and 
was malicious enough to heighten her annoyance. 

Shortly afterwards, Sir Charles came in, and expressed his 
satisfaction at finding his sister all right again. 

“ You were terribly missed yesterday, Myrtilla, I can tell you,” 
he said. “ Your squires in Rotten-row were in despair at your 
non-appearance with May, and there was universal lamentation 
at the Opera. I did not go to Lady Louisa Legge’s ball, but I 
hear it was considered a failure owing to your absence. 

“ Very flattering to us,” remarked her ladyship, smiling. ‘““ We 
shall reappear with additional éclat at Mrs. Baldwin Lanyon’s 
rout to-night. I insist = your going with us, Charlie.” 

Sir Charles shook his head. 

“No more balls for me,” he remarked. “I am heartily sick 
of them. I went to bed early last night, and am all the better 
for it. You don’t want me, ie. I never dance, and you have 
no end of partners.” 

“Very well, sir, then we must do without you,” cried Myrtilla. 
“But you will lose a very charming party. I dare say you 
would very much prefer a quiet evening at Boxgrove.” 

“Infinitely. I tind no pleasure in crowded and stifling rooms, 
and there is nothing in the society one meets to compensate for 
the annoyance one is sure to experience.” 

“Tf such is your opinion, Charlie, you are quite out of place 


in a ball-room, and much better in bed,” said her ladyship. 
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«But to my mind there is nothing so delightful as a crowded 
ball—crowded I mean by nice people, such as we are sure to 
meet to-night at the Baldwin Lanyon’s. Whatever you may 
aver to the contrary, girls are never seen to such advantage as 
in a ball-room, and certainly there is no other kind of réunion 
that they enjoy so much. Isn't it true, May?” 

The young lady appealed to made no reply. But Mrs. Radcliffe 
smiled assent. 

“Tt used to be so in my time,” she remarked. 

“ At no ether sort of party can flirting be carried on to such 
an extent,” observed Sir Shares, drily, “and that I fancy is the 

and recommendation of a ball.” 

“ We all like to flirt a little at a ball or elsewhere,” laughed 
Mpyrtilla; “and so do you in your quiet way, Charlie. Rail 
as much as‘you please against balls, young people will always 
enjoy them.” 

“To be sure they will,” said Mrs. Radcliffe. “My health will 
not permit me to go out now; but there was a time when I 
liked nothing so much as a ball.” 

“ And were as much admired as your daughter, as I can bear 
witness,” observed the colonel. “ Sir Charles must be jesting. 
I never heard him advance such monstrous opinions before.” 

“You mistake my meaning,” observed Sir Charles. “A ball 
now and then is delightful, but there may be too much of a 
good thing. To go out night after night—to meet the same 
crowds—to dance with the same triflers—to listen to the same 
“— nonsense—appears to me a sad waste of existence.” 

his tirade was received with a loud burst of laughter from 
everybody but May. 

“ How we differ!” cried Myrtilla. “To me a ball looks like 
enchantment. I like the atmosphere and excitement, the lights, 
the music, the crowd, the talk, the dancing—everything.” 

“ Especially the flirting,” remarked her brother. 

“Well, what do girls go to a ball for; except to flirt, as you 
call it? Most of them go with the expectation of finding hus- 
bands, and some of thém succeed in their design. Necessarily, 
if they are pretty, they are admired, and men will flatter them 
—will talk nonsense to them. If they laugh and are amused, 
you call that flirting.” 

“But I hold it impossible that a girl of any sense can be 
amused by the frivolities and attentions of the same empty coxe 
combs,” cried Sir Charles. “She may tolerate them for an 
occasion, but night after night to surround herself with the same 
set of idiots argues a very coquettish disposition.” 

“Well, then, I proclaim myself a coquette—a heartless 
coquette, if you please,” cried Myrtilla. “I do like admira- 
July—voL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXIII. Cc 
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tion—I do like to be surrounded by a throng of empty-headed 
coxcombs, vying with each other for the honour of dancing with 
me. It diverts me to listen to their nonsense, and it enchants me 
to make them jealous of each other. And I will tell you 
why, Charlie. A man never looks so supremely ridiculous as 
when he is jealous.” 

“None but a fool can be jealous of a coquette. To be jealous 
of a woman you must love her, and when you see her bestow her 
smiles on every one who comes near her, the love you have felt 
will soon be extinguished.” 

“There, I differ with you,” said the colonel. “Our passions 
are not so much under our control that we can conquer them in 
a moment. A coquette may vex and annoy us, but we cannot 
cease to love her.” 

“Well, we have had a very long discussion upon balls,” re- 
marked Myrtilla. “But, in spite of all that Sir Charles has 
said, I shall go to Mrs. Lanyon’s rout to-night. How say you, 
May ?” 

“You must excuse me,” she rejoined. 

“Why surely you won't let Sir Charles’s silly opinions in- 
fluence you ?” 

“T had made up my mind not to go before he said a word— 
but I quite agree with him. I am tired of balls.” oa 

“ Are these your real sentiments, May ?” cried Sir Charles, in 
surprise. 

“ Myrtilla will tell you that it is not the first time I have ex- 
pressed them,” she rejoined. 

“Yes, since you are foolish enough to make this confession, 
I must confirm its truth,” replied her ladyship. “I make no 
doubt it will gratify you to learn, Charlie, that the silly creature, 
finding you disliked balls, and were anything but gratified—as 
you ought to have been—to see her so much admired, and so 
much sought after, would have withdrawn from society alto- 
gether, if I would have allowed her. But I would not hear of 
such a thing. I thought—and still think—that you are bound 
to sacrifice your own inclinations to her’s, and that it is very 
selfish of you to interfere with her enjoyment.” 

* But There not found the enjoyment you led me to expect in 


this perpetual round of gaiety, yrtilla,” said May; “ while, as 

you are aware, the attentions paid me have been as annoying to 

me as to Sir Charles. Forced to contrast my former happy life 

with that I have been leading of late, I am satisfied that my 

tastes are extremely simple—that the country suits me far better 

than town—and that I am not at all cut out to be a fine lady.” 
Sir Charles uttered a cry of delight. 
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« You are the most charming creature on earth,” he exclaimed, 
flyitig towatds her, and taking her hand, which he er to his 
heart, “and have dispelled every doubt I entertained.” 

“TI know you thought me changed, dear Sir Charles,” she 
said, regarding him affectionately ; “ but indeed—indeed—I am 
not so. I have played a foolish part, but if you knew how mich 
I have suffered in acting it you would forgive me. I am still the 
same May as ever.” 

“Don’t say any more, I beg of you, my love,” cried Myrtilla. 
“ You will totally spoil him. 5 hope he won’t be so barbarous as 
to take you at your word.” 

“My desire is to return to Hazlemere immediately, if I am 
not interfering with mamma’s plans,” said May. “TI shall ever 
feel obliged by your kindness to me, Myrtilla, but I have had 
enough of gaiety.” 

7 Under the circumstances, I think you have come to a very 
wise determination, my dear,” remarked Mrs. Radcliffe. “ You 
are bound to consult Sir Charles’s wishes on all points. How- 
ever, you had better remain in town for a few days longer, as 
your sudden departure might cause disagreeable comments.” 

“If I remain I shall not go to another ball. People may say 
what they please.” 

“Well, i will make the best excuses I can for you,” remarked 
Myrtilla. “But I must keep my engagements. What am I to 
say to Lord Robert, and the rest of your admirers ?” 

“ Bid them go hang themselves,” cried Sir Charles. 

“They are very likely to do it when they hear of May’s de- 
parture,” laughed the colonel. “ You will have a great deal 
to answer for, Sir Charles. Society will not easily forgive you 
for depriving it of its chief attraction.” 

“T am too happy to care what it thinks,” cried the other, 
pressing May’s wf 

That very morning May removed from Eaton-place to Upper 
Brook-street. 

Thenceforward, she and Sir Charles were almost as much 
together as they had previously been in the country, and she 
declared with perfect sincerity that her last three days in town 
were the pleasantest she had spent there. There was plenty to 
do, for as the wedding-day was not far off, the trousseau had to 
be ordered, and other necessary arrangements made. These 
afforded delightful occupation to Mrs. Radcliffe, who liked 
nothing so much as a consultation with a modiste. It may 
interest our fair readers to learn that May received a profusion 
of handsome presents. Every day brought her a beautiful piece 
of jewellery. A new chariot had been ordered, and after she 
C2 
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had inspected it, it was sent down to Boxgrove. Thither Sir 
Charles prepared to follow, while the others got ready for their 
return to Hazlemere. 

Their last day in town was devoted. to the Crystal Palace, 
where grandpapa gave a capital dinner, as will be learnt in the 
next chapter. 


XVIII. 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


AFTER all, there is no place near London more enjoyable than 
the Crystal Palace. We cannot for a moment compare nn al 
dens and grounds with those of the regal palace of Versailles. 
There is no grandeur about the enormous conservatory crown- 
ing Sydenham Hill, but it has a light and cheerful aspect, 
which a more solid structure in such a situation, and built with a 
similar object, could not offer. Its terraces, though wade, -are 
not stately— but they do very well for a promenade. Its lawns, 
which are its prettiest feature, are smooth and well kept, but then 
you are not owed to walk upon them. It has abundance of 
shrubberies, plantations, flower-beds, and pavilions; it has many 
statues in plaster, which we do not admire, and it commands a 
magnificent and extensive view which every one must admire, 
when it is not obscured by fog; but it has no charming parterres 
like those of Versailles—no bosquets—no long shady alleys—no 
quincunxes—no tapis vert—no basin of Latona—no salle de bal— 
and above all, no fountain of Neptune. 

Still, its fountains, though wanting in the rich sculpture of 
those of Versailles, answer their purpose, and when in full play 
present a very striking spectacle. 

What with its various attractions, inside and out, the Crystal 
Palace constitutes, as we have said, the best place of amusement 
to be found near the metropolis. Naturally, it is the favourite 
resort of foreigners, who find in the beautiful gardens and in the 
vast bazaar connected with them, more to suit their tastes than 
anywhere else in London. ‘Where are there such fétes as those 
of Sydenham ?—where such concerts?—where such fireworks ? 
The glories of extinct Vauxhall pale before the modern pyro- 
technic displays, and their oondetel accompaniments. Nothing 


can be finer than the illuminated fountains. 

But it is not our purpose to particularise the numerous and 
varied attractions of the Crystal Palace. We are not about to 
describe its courts and galleries. All our readers must be fa- 
miliar with them. Everybody, however, may not know how 
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well you can dine there. We do not speak of the general re- 
freshment-rooms, of which we know nothing; but we: refer to 
the private dining-rooms, where you can get a far better dinner 
and far better wines, than at the renowned Hotel des Reservoirs 
at Versailles—and that is saying a deal. 

Of this fact our worthy friend Mr. Thornton had been made 
aware. The old gentleman had already entertained the family 
party at Richmond and Greenwich, and had got a capital dinner 
at either place, but as the Radcliffes’ visit to town was drawin 
to a-close, he resolved to wind up with a dinner at the Crystal 
Palace, which, if possible, should surpass the others. Accord- 
ingly he secured a room and held a consultation with the repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Bertram and Roberts, who sisiaiied to 
carry out his intentions efficiently, and to give him a most re- 
cherché dinner—whitebait and fish as good as he had eaten at 
Greenwich, and other delicacies superior to those: provided for 
him at Richmond. And we may add that he kept his word. 

There was a floral féte that day at the Crystal Palace, and as 
the show of roses was expected to be magnificent, all the party— 
with one exception——went early to see it. 

The exception was Lady Richborough. She did not care for 
roses, and preferred starting at a later hour. The colonel would 
fain have tarried for her, but she declined his attendance, and he 
went on with the others. 

Ever since the explanation, though her ladyship continued 
ostensibly on the same terms with him as before, she contrived 
never to be alone with him. 

As ill luck would have it, at the Victoria Station she en- 
countered Sir Charles’s two pests, Lord Robert Tadcaster and 
Captain de Vesci, and though their company was agreeable 
enough in the train, she contrived to get rid of them on her 
arrival at the Palace, and proceeded alone through the grounds 
towards the central entrance. She had not gone far when a 
young man who was passing raised his hat to her. It was Hilary 
St. Ives, and she stopped him. 

“T had determined to speak to you, Mr, St. Ives, if I should 
ever meet you,” she said. “ Will you take the trouble to walk a 
few steps with me?” 

Hilary was delighted to obey. 

“Your ladyship does me great honour,” he observed. “I 
thought ou had forgotten all ise me.” 

¥ BT hove really something important to say to you. But 
a let me tell you that you have very much offended Miss Rad- 
cliffe.” 


“Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it. In what way have I 
offended her ?” pied J 
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“By sending the gipsy to her at Ascot. The jest may have 
afforded you amusement, but you ought to have considered that 
Miss Radcliffe was likely to be annoyed by it.” 

“T am sorry your ladyship should think me capable of doing 
anything in such excessively bad taste,” cried Hilary, reddening. 
“The gipsy was not sent by me, neither have I the slightest 
notion what she said. I certainly observed her leaning over the 
side of the carriage, and whispering something in Miss Radclifle’s 
ear, but that is all I know of the matter. J was a mere acci- 
dental spectator of the scene. Pray tell Miss Radcliffe so. I 
would not for worlds give her annoyance.” 

“T] will tell her exactly what you say,” replied Myrtilla. “She 
will be glad to receive the assurance. Her marriage with my 
brother, Sir Charles Ilminster, is about to take place almost 
immediately.” 

“T wish them all happiness. Sir Charles will have a lovely 
bride. He is singularly fortunate in his choice. Miss Radcliffe 
is one in a thousand.” 

“ You speak enthusiastically,” rejoined her ladyship, smiling. 

“JT utter my real sentiments. Your ladyship’s condescension 
emboldens me to ask a favour of you. Mrs. Radcliffe has ex- 
paige some interest in me. Will you kindly inform her that 

am about to proceed immediately to Paris? I think I shall do 
better there than in London.” 

“] will convey the message,” she rejoined. “ But I hope Iam 
not to understand from it that you have been unsuccessful in 
your profession as an artist? Can I be of any service to you?” 
she continued, with an expression of real interest. “I do not 
make the offer lightly. Some circumstances connected with your 
history have reeently come to my knowledge, and have shown 
me that you have been badly treated. I have it in my power to 
help you, and I will do so, if you choose to assert your rights.” 

“Alas! I have no rights to assert. Your ladyship He not 
understand my unfortunate position.” 

“T understand it better than you suppose. Your position is 
not unfortunate, and can be easily remedied.” 

“Alas! not so. There is no redress for me. I cannot move 
without injury to one who. has the chief claim upon my affec- 
tions.” 

“She deserves no consideration. She is the sole obstacle to 
your recognition. Disregard her altogether.” 

* Nat for worlds could I act thus. Reproach shall never touch 
her if I can prevent it. If your ladyship has obtained possession 
of the secret, I implore you to guard it strictly. Reflect, 1 be- 
seech you, on the consequences of the slightest imprudence in a 
case involving the honour and happiness of so many persons. 
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For the sake of those connected with her, I beseech your lady- 


ship to spare her, and keep her secret.” 

“What mean you?” cried Myrtilla, amazed. Why should I 
spare her? What is she to me? Your observations seem to 
apply rather to Mrs. Radcliffe than to Mrs, Sutton.” 

Hilary saw the error into which he had been led, and endea- 
voured to rectify it. 

“T am so troubled that I scarcely know what I say,” he re- 
joined. But Mrs. Radcliffe is the last person to whom my ob- 
servations could apply.” 

“They could not possibly refer to Mrs. Sutton,” remarked Myr- 
tila, 

“They were not intended to refer to her.” 

“To whom, then, did you allude?” 

He tried to evade the question, and muttered something as 
her ladyship walked on slowly. 

“You have perplexed me very much, Mr, St. Ives,” she 
observed, after a short pause, “ You have started a difficulty that 
I did not at all foresee. 1 think you are wrong, but be this as it 
may, you need fear no indiscretion on my part, I am not a mis- 
chief-maker. My sole desire is to see you righted, for I think 
you have been very badly used; but if this cannot be accom- 
plished without detriment to others, I shall abandon the idea— 
at all events, for the present. I wish, however—if not incon- 
venient to yourself—that you would postpone your departure 
for Paris for a few days, and in the interym call upon me in 
Eaton-place. I should like to talk the matter over with you 

uietly.” 
: Hila promised compliance, and professing himself deeply 
indebted to her ladyship for the kind interest she had manifested 
in him, bowed and took leave. 

Had the interview been prolonged, even for a few minutes, it 
would have been Rooietatite interrupted, for shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Radcliffe and the rest of the party appeared on the terrace, 
where Lady Richborough joined them, 

Later on in the day—when an opportunity offered—she in- 
formed Mrs. Radcliffe of her meeting with Hilary, and delivered 
his message to her—carefully noting its effect. 

Mrs. Radcliffe appeared much concerned. She had lost none 
e the interest with which the young man had originally inspired 

er. 

“The news afflicts me greatly,” she said, “ He has immense 
talent as an artist, but merit is not properly appreciated. He 
seems very soon discouraged. I dare not say more to Colonel 
Welnacosiin about him, but a word from your ladyship would do 
wonders.” | 
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“T have offered my services to the young man, but he declines 
them.” 

“Poor fellow! he allows his pride to stand in his way. A 
thousand pities that he is so oo Pray — to the 
colonel. He will listen to you, though not tome. If the young 
man is going to Paris immediately, no time must be lost. I wi 
acquaint Sutton with his intended departure. She feels for him 
like a mother, as I do myself.” 

“ By-the-by, have you ever found out who is his mother?” 
. No. I have no curiosity on the subject. There is no doubt 
she is dead.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” rejoined Myrtilla, looking at her. 

“What reason has your ladyship for thinking otherwise ?” 
cried Mrs. Radcliffe, surprised. 

“T will tell you some other time. I cannot enter into par- 
ticulars now.” 

“Can she be his mother?” she reflected. 

This was May’s first visit tothe Crystal Palace, and everythin 
conspired to render it agreeable. Sir Charles was with her, ial 
his looks proclaimed his happiness. Others of the party were 
equally delighted with the scene, for it had the same charm of 
novelty to Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe as to their daughter. The wea- 
ther was superb—bright and breezy. The numerous assembl 
attracted by the flower-show completely filled the interior of the 
building, which presented a magnificent coup dail. 

Out of doors the scene was equally attractive—more so, 
perhaps. As the company began to stream forth and disperse 
among the grounds, which were then in their fullest beauty, the 

icture, as viewed from the terrace, was really enchanting, and 
May and Sir Charles gazed at it with delight. 
s they were thus occupied in surveying the charming pros- 
interchanging their sentiments, and almost betraying their 
innermost emotions by their looks, they were watched from a 
distance by Hilary. 

After taking leave of Lady Richborough, as related, the young 
man did not quit the + dao but contrived, though unob- 
served, to keep her ladyship in sight. He beheld her meeting 
with the party. He saw Mrs. Radcliffe and Colonel Delacombe 
— what feclings need not be described. Above all, he saw 

ay. 

Though his sentiments towards the latter were changed, he 
could not but regard her with the deepest interest, and he would 


have — worlds to exchange places with Sir Charles, and hold 


a brief converse with her. 
He had much to say—much that never could be said—and it 
was not likely they should ever meet again. He might obtain a 
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momentary ‘im of her—such as he now enjoyed—but that 
would be all. 

How lovely she looked! How tender were the glances she 
bestowed on Sir Charles !—and how passionately devoted to her 
Sir Charles appeared. They were standing on the terrace, as 
we have described, too much occupied by the scene before them— 
too much engrossed by each other to remark that they were 
watched. 

Near to them stood Colonel Delacombe, laughing, and talking 
carelessly with Mrs. Radcliffe. Did either of them bestow a 
thought on him? 

He turned from them to Lady Richborough, who was standing 
between Mr. Thornton and Mr. Radcliffe, and apparently de- 
lighting them both by her lively remarks. Her ladyship was 
evidently an object of general admiration, and Hilary could 
not help feeling flattered | by the interest that had been taken 
in him a so charming a personage. ? 

He still maintained his post of observation, when a ridiculous 
incident occurred that afforded a good deal of amusement to all 
who witnessed it. 

‘The upper fountains had just begun to play, when two young 
men of very fashionable appearance, who had caught sight of 
Lady Richborough, and were hastening to join her, incautiously 
passed too near the jets, and were drenched from head to foot by 
the spray, which a sudden gust of wind carried over them. 

Most pitiable objects they looked, with their dishevelled whis- 
kers and dripping garments, and they hurried off as fast as they 


could to hide their discomfiture, but did not escape recognition 


as Lord Robert Tadcaster and Captain de Vesci. Mr. Radcliffe 
and Mr. Thornton laughed heartily, and Sir Charles was not 
sorry that such an example had been made of them. 

An excellent dinner concluded a very agreeable day, so far as 
the majority of the party was concerned. Lady Richborough, 
arnar, had still something to do. She went to two balls that 
night. 

Next day our friends left town—the Radcliffes and old Mr. 
Thornton for Hazlemere, and Sir Charles Ilminster for Box- 

ve. 

While bidding adieu to Mrs. Radcliffe, the colonel strongly 
urged her to get rid of Mrs. Sutton. 

" ” — not see how that can be managed, just at present,” said 
the lady. 

“She must go—and oT she will make more mis- 
chief,” rejoined the colonel. 

Mrs. Radcliffe smiled. She thought the housekeeper had done 
all the mischief she could. 

She was very much mistaken. 
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A WEEK’S SPORT IN TEXAS. 


Towakps the latter end of January, 18—, on one of those 
bright and sunny days which this month presents only within a 
reasonable distance of the tropics, a five-oar cutter, on this especial 
occasion adorned with fore-mast, main-mast, and jibboom, and 
further ornamented by two huge sprit-sails, lay off the navy yard 
Galveston, Texas, evidently ready for a cruise. Opposite to the 
said navy yard, at a distance of some two hundred paces, lay the 
half a Zavala steam frigate, a melancholy monument of 
governmental carelessness and poverty, it having subsided into its 
sandy bed for want only of some three hundred dollars’ worth of 
repairs, To this, the intermediate space being too shallow to 
ion of nearer approach to the land, the boat was secured by a 
painter, the sails being unhoisted, the sprits lying along the thwarts 
with the oars. In the craft sat two individuals of somewhat 
different character and appearance: one, a dapper, smart, pert ° 
young Yankee midshipman, sharp as a needle, and too clever by 

alf to live to the natural term of man’s years; the other, a dry, 
humorous Patlander, who, though long domiciled in “ Amerikey,” 
was a vast admirer of O’Connell and repale, and who, after 
sojourning in many lands, had finished his rambles by entering 
as .captain’s clerk in the Texan navy. Dennis Doyle, simple- 
hearted and yet sometimes cunning, was a jewel in his way, save 
that his laziness was at times inveterate, any one could have told 
it by the way he smoked his pipe. The two appeared waiting for 
something or somebody, which soon presented itself in the shape 
of one of the smallest, neatest, and most elegant of Indian canoes, 
in which sat, paddling his craft with all the ease, gravity, and non- 
chalance of an Indian chief, your very humble servant to com- 
mand. Our object and destination require a few words of preface. 
Some miles up the bay, on a small navigable river called Dick’s 
Oreek, or Dickenson’s Bayou, dwelt Captain J. G. Tod, a retired 
officer of the Texan navy, who lived upon his estate, a certain six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six acres of excellent wood and 
prairie land, The said Captain Tod had been now two months 
away, and his brother officers had heard ‘not a word concerning 
him ; now I, being, without flattery to myself, about the least lazy 
of the whole group, and moreover loving hunting scrapes a la 
mort, determined to make a perigrination into the wilds, and thus 
discover if our friend were alive, at the same time that I enjoyed 
a week’s sport. I use the word enjoy, because it is the usual 
phrase, but in what the enjoyment consists is more than my in- 
veterate love of gunning enables me to explain. 
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It was early in the morning, rather earlier in fact than was 
pleasant, but having originally the intention of proceeding farther 
than we afterwards did, I had considered the precaution necessary, 
and, accordingly, no sooner did I. step from my canoe into the 
cutter, than I gave the word to sprit the sails and cast off the 

ainter. Our luggage consisted of a small bag of biscuit, some 
salt beef, a keg of powder, a demi-john of whisky and another of 
water, three rifles, three muskets to serve as fowling-pieces, one 
double-barrelled gun, several pistols, and a sword apiece, an axe, 
and ample supplies of lead in the shape of shot, bullets, and bars, 
Provisions were the least considered, since for eating we depended 
on our shooting irons. The sails being hoisted, and the canoe 
made fast to the steamer, I ordered my crew to shove off, and in 
another minute our broad white Russian duck, in the shape of 
mainsail, foresail, and jib, was carrying us, with the wind a-beam, 
at the rate of some six knots over the heaving surface of wide and 
sea-like bay of Galveston, I now headed her for the west-end of 
Pelican Island, shaving the point pretty closely, and then made for 
Dollar Point on the mainland, which I left some hundred yards on 
the left, giving the oyster rocks a wide berth, and making 
for St. Leon, which then becomes plainly visible. In about four 
hours from the period of our departure, we were within a stone’s 
throw of Red Fish Bar, and threading the narrow channel leading 
to the little boat harbour of St. Leon. Here I landed, signifying 
my intention of spending a day with Dr, Worcester, the owner of 
the mansion and warehouse which is dignified by the name I have 
already mentioned. A diminutive valley, with a few low stunted 
trees, is all that, in this spot, is different from the monotonous 
prairie, which spread out in the rear of the house as far as the eye 
can reach, leaving but little worthy of record. Dr. Worcester, 
Mrs. Boylan, and their man Stevens, received us with hospitality, 
and a very excellent dinner was laid before us, which, being duly 
despatched, the said man Stevens offered to pilot myself and crew 
to a spot where we might shoot some ducks and geese, prepara- 
tory to his serving as cicerone during out progress up Dickenson’s 
to Todland. We accordingly shouldered our muskets, strapped 
on our shot-pouches and powder-horns, after which, sallying orth 
into the open air, we took our way along a bluff, which for Texas 
may be called bold. Skirting the water's edge for about two 
miles, we reached Edward’s Point, a low shell beach, with here 
and there a bush. From this spot we saw multitudes of geese, 
swans, and ducks, but by no contrivance could we succeed in cir- 
cumventing one single flock, though, as usual in all such cases, 
Stevens declared such an occurrence had never happened before to 
his knowledge. Determined, however, not to return to head- 
quarters without a dozen at least of fowls, I wormed out of 
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Stevens, about the greenest Yankee I ever met, that almost in- 
variably at sun-down vast flocks flew across the point to their 
roosting place beneath the bluffs, where, with the wind in its 

resent quarter, they were completely sheltered. I then distri- 
buted my forces in various directions under the shelter of the 
bushes, with orders for each to blaze away upon every flock that 
came near him, taking care, however, to fire after they had passed 
right over our heads, as then the shot would not fly against the 
wind—a very necessary precaution, when you desire to make sure 
of your victims. 

With this view we placed ourselves on the windward side of the 

int to give the wounded birds free scope for falling on land. 
Time passed slowly enough, but still surely, and sunset at length 
came, not more certainly marked by the departure of light than by 
the loud cackling of geese and ducks by thousands and tens of 
thousands. A minute passed, and then a dense cloud appeared to 
rise from the interior of Edward’s Bay; it advanced towards us 
cackling and croaking, passed a few yards over our heads, and 
then pop! pop! pop! and some dozen fell struggling to the ground. 
To pick these up and to reload was the work of an instant, and 
for some twenty minutes we continued our murderous employ- 
ment,-killing the stupefied birds by dozens, until we ceased from: 
sheer inability to carry any more. Our walk home was slow, 
especially as the prairie was boggy in the extreme, and our load 
by no means a sinecure. A supper of pork, venison, stew, hominy, 
and mush, with tobacco and coffee, awaited us, and after some 
hours of conversation with Mrs. Boylan and the doctor we were 
ushered by Stevens into the warehouse on the edve of the bluff, 
by far the most comfortable portion of the locality, the mansion 
itself being totally without furniture, cheerless and miserable, save 
and except the kitchen, where the family dwelt. A blazing fire, 
our blankets and top-coats, made us pretty comfortable, and it 
was dawn when I awoke from my first nap. A hasty break- 
fast being despatched, I summoned my crew, now increased b 
Stevens, to proceed on our voyage of discovery, as in reality it 
was, since not one of us had ever yet been on Dickenson’s Creek. 
I had, however, received certain private intimations from old 
Campbell, an ex-companion of the famous Lafitte, which, though 
I kept to myself, yet satisfied me I should easily find the mouth 
of the bayou. Kdward’s Bay was soon entered, and here the 
whole party were at fault. 

“Unsprit the sails,” cried I, seeing plain enough my craft was 
too close on a wind to make any way, “and pull; i know the 
channel, which is too winding to be sailed through.” 

I went a little beyond the mark here, but confidence in their 
captain was an absolute requisite for securing subordination frota 
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Texans, especially as non payment of arrears made all the youngsters 
in the navy wondrous independent. My crew, however, obeyed 
with alacrity, and standing up in the stern-sheets to note more 
surely the required marks, which I had on a scrap of paper in my 
hand, I guided the tiller with my feet, the boat steering so well 
that the slightest inclination of the helm—port or starboard— 
brought her round in a twinkling. A bush, a stake, an indenta- 
tion of the bank, there were my marks, until a low clump of 
bushes caught my eye. I then sat down, and in half an hour we 
were gliding along the smooth, unruffled waters of Dick’s Creek. 
The wind becoming freer, we again hoisted sail, though such was 
the winding nature of the stream that no sheet could be belayed, 
as now we were wing-and-wing right before the wind, now the 
breeze was a-beam, now we were close hauled on the larboard, 
then on the starboard tack. Midshipman Goodall stood to the 
jib-sheet, Stevens to the fore-sheet, and Dennis to the main. For 
some time the banks were unskirted by timber, but presently the 
wind’s force was lessened by the intervention of a few bushes just 
as we reached a small “ hutted knoll,” at the foot of which was a 
little boat harbour, in which I suddenly brought to, letting fly the 
sheets and unspriting the sails. This was the habitation of an old 
Irishman, Rock by name, and his family. Our object in arresting 
our progress was to enlist the services of young Jim Rock, a young 
hunter who knew every inch of the ground for miles round, and 
who was considered as very likely, if he lived, to rival the famous 
Hawkeye in his sagacity, unerring aim, and character of leather- 
stocking. Unfortunately, he was from home when we arrived, 
but his father promised faithfully to send him to join us in the big 
timber five miles above if we would camp there for that night. 
He added that the family were in great distress for want ot 
venison, and were looking for Jim’s return with much anxiety. 
Having taken down our masts and sails, no longer of any use be- 
cause of the bayou being henceforth skirted with a dense growth 
of forest and underwood, and having presented old man Rock 
with a paper of tobacco and a taste of whisky, my sturdy crew 
took to their oars, and we were soon gliding beneath a canopy of 
boughs and foliage, there being many evergreens and firs, as well 
as creeping parintas, round the leafless trees. Perhaps it was be- 
cause it was my first impression of a similar scene, but I thought I 
had never before seen anything half so lovely as this unknown and 
unvisited river. As regards ere I say unvisited, I being, 
I believe, save and except old Rock, the only traveller who ever 
penetrated up its obscure waters. At each moment the stream 
changed its course, now trending to the south, then to the west, 
now to the north, then to the cast, disclosing at each bend some 
new reach of surpassing beauty. Every now and then a flock of 
ducks or geese, or the rustling of a startled deer, gave promise of 
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rare sport, or a long opening vista or glade of the forest revealed 
some delicious view. Having proceeded about four miles, I began 
to look out for signs of the appointed rendezvous, when the crack 
of a rifle caused the oarsmen to suspend their movements. A 
flock of geese at the same time flew by, one falling lifeless close to 
us; at the same instant I caught sight of a dug-out containing a 
hunter creeping from beneath overhanging bushes, and coming 
towards us. It was Jim Rock. Never did I see anything more 
characteristic. The man and the canoe were alike—both very 
small, rough, and out of the way. Jim was almost wholly habited 
in buckskin; in his hand was an old rifle which would have puzzled 
a Jew to give it any value, but in the dug-out were ample — 
of what a serviceable weapon the hunter made it. A fat buck and 
a doe, some dozen ducks and geese, and what looked, under all, 
marvellously like a pig, were almost too great a load for the little 
craft. In this manner. Jim ever hunted, pulling up and down this 
and other rivers, landing where it suited his fancy, stalking, still 
hunting, creeping as the case might be, but never returning to his 
father, mother, and two buxom sisters without ample proofs of his 
prowess. Jim promised to join us on the morrow, advising us not 
to attempt anything but wild turkeys until his arrival, when he 
would put us in a few hours in possession of a deer. We ac- 
quiésced in his opinion, informing Lim, however, of our dearth of 

rovisions, we having, out of politeness, left all the ducks with Dr. 

Vorcester. Leaving Rock to ome home, we pursned our journey, 
and presently arrived at a most picturesque portion of the bayou, 
where a small tributary stream joined it. In this I entered some 
ten yards, and steering to the bank, moored our craft. Our next 
care was to carry up the boat sails, tarpaulins, and a spare top- 
gallant sail I had brought along with us to a little clear spot on a 
top of a hillock some two hundred yards distant, where we camped. 
The spot was admirably adapted for the purpose, being surrounded 
by tall pines, one of which served as a support for the tent. Doyle 
and Goodall employed themselves in erecting this structure, I and 
Stevens in making a fire. Another huge pine, at the foot of 
which lay a felled and half-rotten log, and which was opposite the 
tent door, was chosen as the locale for this most important and 
necessary concern. Spanish moss hung in thick clusters from the 
boughs of an old oak, a lighted cotton wad from a musket loosely 
charged was inserted in the centre of a handful of this parasitical 
substance, and by waving it in the air backwards and forwards a 
blaze was readily obtained. Boughs, then logs, two large stacks 
of which, felled by some woodcutter and abandoned, were at hand, 
were then piled on, and a huge fire soon crackled under the forest 
shelter, sending forth vast volumes of smoke as yuppan, sassafras, 
and other green boughs were heaped upon it. Goodall and Stevens 


then sallied forth, I remaining behind, having on the previous 
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evening been hurt by a thorn through my boot, and feelin 


anxious to be up after the deer on the morrow; Dennis stay 
half for company, half from laziness. Rock’s goose which he had 
given us, some salt beef, and a few biscuits, were all in the eatable 
line which we possessed, and with these materials I proceeded to 
manufacture a mess for supper, while Doyle, with great and visible 
reluctance, crept about, making additional provision of wood for 
the night. 

The scene was one 6f wild and singular interest to the European 
the centre being the camp fire, which, with a huge blaze an 
myriads of sparks, illumined a circle, leaving the surrounding forest 
in dense ‘obscurity, night having fallen suddenly upon us, The 
camp was on the top of a little hillock; at its foot, at a distance of 
perhaps thirty feet, ran the fresh-water tributary of Dickenson’s, 
across which lay a huge pine-log, & fleur d'eau, serving the purpose 
of a natural bridge across the stream, here about half a dozen yards 
in width, deep, sluggish, and muddy. Behind was the thick and 
sombre American forest, as yet silent, save when the report of our 
hunters’ muskets broke the stillness. It was evident they were near 
game, if they had not succeeded in making any captures. ose 
are sobtidendlty shot after sun-down by clever and practised woods- 
men, who, remaining still near their haunts, fire as they hear them 
settle on the branches above to roost for the night. Goodall and 
Stevens, however, were wholly unsuccessful after two hours’ search 
in the forest. To say the truth, I was scarcely sorry, since both 
had been bragging and boasting so inordinately all day, that a little 
reverse was not without its utility. After supping, and spending 
an hour in listening to stories from Stevens of his wonderful hunt- 
ing scrapes, two-thirds doubtless romance, I lay down beside the 
fire, wrapped in my poncho, while the rest crept into the tent. Now 
began a rich concert of snoring, then of howling wolves, which 
effectually banished sleep from my eyes, the latter approaching so 
close as to be plainly visible on the skirt of the forest in our rear. 
After enduring their yells for about an hour, I awoke the whole 
party, in order to carry out a plan I had conceived for chasing 
away these disagreeable companions. In a minute my intentions 
were understood, and Stevens, with my double-barrelled gun in his 
hand, had crept down the hillock in the opposite direction to that 
occupied by the caiotee, while we, with one gun cocked, and the 
other at our feet, knelt within the tent. A quarter of an hour 
passed, when the simultaneous report of two barrels was heard 
behind the wolves, but at no great distance ; a terrific yell followed, 
and the whole gang came rushing by in the direction of the main 
stream. “Fire!” cried I; and two rapid volleys followed. That 
night we heard no more of the caiote, but in the morning four 


nile bodies were dragged to a distance and consumed in a funereal 
e. 
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The morning was lowering and unpromising, and provisions 
being short, we looked with anxiety to the arrival of young Rock. 
My companions separated in different directions to try their luck, 
while I remained in the camp to nurse my foot. About eleven by 
the sun the youngster arrived with some salt venison and maize- 
bread, which old man Rock had sent in exchange for a quart of 
whisky. I had, in true Texan fashion, “swapped” with him. 
About this time it began to rain. Now commenced the joys of a 
forest life. Without shelter or change of clothes, depending on our 
guns for food, and not being able properly to use them in conse- 
quence of the rain wetting them when exposed, we had a pleasant 
prospect before us. Moreover, the shower came with a south wind, 
which brought in the musquitoes, and drove the deer far into the 
prairie; whereas during cold weather they seek the shelter of the 
forest. Rock opined it wouldn’t last, but here he and I differed; 
for though in woodcraft I bowed to the lad’s experience, yet the 
sea had taught me to mistrust the signs of the heavens. Early in 
the afternoon the hunters dropped in, wet, their guns ditto, empty- 
handed, with faces as long as a shark’s, and stomachs as capacious 
as a rhinoceros. A consultation was now held as to what means 
were to be employed to raise the wind. To Captain Tod, now 
about five miles from us, I would not apply until a deér‘was in 
our camp. Jim Rock suggested borrowing a few bushels of sweet 
potatoes from an old Dutchman’s store up the bayou, who had left 
the country for six months suddenly without disposing of any of 
his movables or provisions. To this I immediately consented, as I 
knew his agent in Galveston well, to whom I could account for 
the diminution of the stock. In five minutes I and Jim were in 
his dug-out, he pulling and I steering. I went myself, that I 
might be quite certain of what was and what was not touched. 
The journey up the stream some four miles was even more pic- 
turesque and beautiful than the previous portions of the bayou. 
The trees were more varied in character, were closer and more 
overhanging. A short distance before reaching Teal’s house, we 
passed an abandoned shanty close on the edge of the water, exactly 
opposite Tod’s landing, to which I saan determined to shift 
our quarters in case the rain continued. An hour brought us to 
the clearing. It was on the side of a gentle slope, covered with the 
blackened stumps of trees. On the summit was the mud and log 
hut, the door padlocked, and abandoned thus to the mercy of the 
neighbourhood. Landing and ‘toiling up to the top of the hill, 
along a path made slippery and dangerous by the rain, I found the 
potato-house open and cleared of all the better and larger ones by 
some former depredator. Bidding Rock remark this, we set to, 
and in a very short time had loaded the canoe with some four or 
five bushels. It rained all the while, and on our return it was 


quite dark ere we had reached half way, and the bayou being 
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filled with snags and logs, we had to use great caution. Long ere 
we gained our little harbour, we beheld the glare and blaze of our 
huge camp fire—a most dangerous matter had we been some thirty 
miles nearer to the Indians. In one spot, just as we reached the 
end of our journey, we came suddenly upon an opening in the 
forest, through which, at a distance of some eighty yards, we saw 
Dennis, Goodall, and Stevens standing before the fire, their figures 
affording about as fair a mark as ever was presented to a Comanche. 
We instantly lay upon our oars, took our handkerchiefs off the 
locks of our rifles, and taking aim at a tall pine some ten yards to 
the right, and on which the glare fell, fired, Quick as lightning, 
every figure disappeared in the gloom, uttering the word “ Ingians ! 
by G——” A loud laugh alone prevented a returning ger: 
nor were they quite pleased when we explained what a beautiful 
set of targets they had presented. 

The whole of that night it rained incessantly ; the tent no longer 
afforded shelter, it being soaked through, and we lay in an inch 
deep of mud and water. All this I bore like a philosopher, seeking 
comfort in the tobacco and whisky, but I could not evince the same 
equanimity with regard to the musquitoes, which almost drove me 
crazy ere morning, when I could scarcely see out of my eyes, so 
swollen was my face. I smoked them, I stood in the dense volume 
which rose from the wet logs heaped every now and then upon the 
fire, I killed them by hundreds, but all in vain. Day brought no 
cessation of the rain and southerly breeze, and consequently no 
relief from the musquitoes. Towards two o'clock it cleared up a 
little, upon which Rock and Stevens started off through the woods 
in search of a deer. My foot rendered me unequal to the fatigue; 
but taking Dennis with me, and wrapping the lock of my fowling- 
piece in my handkerchief, I entered the canoe, and my companion 
pulling me slowly up the bayou, I sought to bring down some 
ducks. Ere ten minutes had elapsed, the rain having commenced 
again, no doubt to the rare felicity of these aquatic birds, I started 
a flock of the fine, fat, delicious canvas-backs. My eagerness and 
hunger served me; I gave them one barrel after another, and seven 
killed and wounded were left upon the field. The latter, four in 
number, were captured with difficulty. Returning after two hours 
more of vain pulling up and down, we arrived in the camp just as 
Rock and Stevens crossed the log bridge of the stream with a fine 
fat doe, weighing not less than seventy pounds. Greetings and 
rejoicings over, 1 summoned a council, aol signified my intention 
of moving on the morrow to the abandoned shanty, should the rain 
continue. Supper was then thought of; the canvas-backs were 
plucked, cleaned, and put all together in a huge iron cauldron, with 
sweet potatoes and a ea of beef instead of salt; some venison 
was then added, and as this delicious mess would take time to come 
to maturity, a few slices of deer meat, broiled on our ramrods, 
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stayed our stomachs. The rain luckily ceased, and when, about 
eight, the stew had been almost entirely eaten, no one felt inclined 
for sleep. I accordingly gene myself of some useful and 
des 1 occupation, which would require little exertion on our 
part—a very important consideration, when the enormous quantity 
of animal food each man had despatched is considered. Rightly 
judging that something in the spectacle line would be very agree- 
able, seeing none of us had witnessed anything of the kind for 
some years, I determined to burn down a tree by way of pastime. 
Near the camp, quite apart from his fellows, was a huge oak, half 
blasted by lightning, and hollow. In this we built a fire, placed a 
brand in the midst, and, posting Dennis hard by to feed the flames, 
watched the progress of the event with singular interest and gravity, 
smoking and sipping our cold punch all the while. For several 
hours the fire burnt keenly within the oak, the hardy trunk resist- 
ing its efforts; but presently the flames burst like a rocket from the 
summit, and the fire became one of the grandest spectacles I ever 
witnessed in the American forest. In a few moments the whole 
tree was wrapped in one sheet of flame; a living pillar of fire some 
thirty feet in height rose in the wilderness. Now the old trunk 
cracked, and spat, and roared in the fitful breeze, and now a puff 
more strong than before would come and scatter sparks far and 
wide, and then a blazing bough or scorched limb would fall hissing 
into the stream. Presently—in a wonderfully short space of time 
—the old oak bowed his head and came with a crash to the 
ground, the sparks flying up and down, around, about, as if a 
bundle of fireworks had capita’. And there it lay mouldering, 
but blazing no longer, a ruin. 

It rained, and it musquitoed “awful” next morning, and a move 
was immediately made to shift our quarters. Midshipman Goodall, 
as the most active, I sent forward in the dug-out with some light 
wood, kept covered and dry for the purpose to prepare a fire; and 
while the others were loading, sauntered with my gun across the log 
and into the wood, here dense and thick in the extreme. About a 
quarter of an hour brought me to a little clearing; thinking I saw 
something move, I advanced cautiously, my gun cocked, and beheld 
a flock of large wild turkeys, scratching most furiously in search of 
food. I was within thirty yards of them, but in no way could I at first 
get more than one in line at a time; presently, however, I made a 
slight noise, they raised their heads in a cluster, and I fired both 
barrels, heavily loaded with buck-shot, amongst them. Three fine 
birds, altogether as much as I could conveniently carry, rewarded 
my exertions. I now would have returned, but knew no more 
which way to turn than the man in the moon. There was nothin 
to guide me. I sat down and studied the heavens. The little spot 
I could see gs a dense mass of grey clouds; there was no 
reading that book. I reflected a moment, and then sought my own 
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trail, keeping the wind always upon my right cheek, which two 
expedients brought me very shortly to the log. The boat was 
ready, and but waited my return to proceed. 

Pulled by Doyle, Rock, and Stevens, the cutter made way 
through the water at a fine rate; though so winding, abrupt, and 
narrow was the stream, steering was no joke with so large a craft. 
Away, however, we sped on our journey, my crew bending their 
backs to the “ashen breeze” right willingly. A short space of 
time brought us to the shanty, from the chimney of which rose a 
column of: smoke, that proved Mr. Goodall had done his duty. To 
the new camp we bore our luggage, and, the duty concluded, I had 
leisure to review its interior, Sooth to say, the change was little 
for the better, save that we had a roof over our heads; for the hut 
being built on the side of a hill, the water ran in rivulets of mud 
across every poe of the floor. To remedy this, we cut down 
heaps of a tall stiff grass, or rather cane, which grew around to the 
height of six feet, and piled it on the floor in guise of carpet. This 
done, we suspended the caldron, and commenced preparing a 
mess of turkey, sweet potatoes, and venison, which for quantity, 
ys was never surpassed, considering the number of the guests. 

his, with draughts of water from the sluggish muddy stream, 
close at hand, constituted our dinner, supper, and breakfast, Next 
morning, Mr. Goodall, Stevens, and Rock starting to the prairie in 
search of deer; my foot being still bad, I dressed myself a little less 
like a savage than I was previously, and, guided by Dennis, crossed 
the stream and entered Todland. Our way to the house lay along 
the edge of a little prairie, skirting a grove of young pines. Just 
as we issued from the wood, Doyle laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
pointing through the tall grass to an object at no great distance, 
and crouched down motionless as a statue. It was a fine buck. 
He was about seventy yards off; but I had in my hand one of the 
famed western rifles, and, resting my heavy gun upon the low pro- 
jecting bough of a pine, I took deliberate aim and fired, The sort 
of whipcord crack of the rifle, and the fall of the deer, appeared to 
me simultaneous, and I rushed forward, somewhat proud I must 
confess, it being my first successful shot in the venison line. The 
ball had entered the fore shoulder, and passed through the heart. 
Leaving Dennis to guard my prey from the wolves, I followed the 
path, crossed a rustic bridge, and, after five minutes’ walk, stood 
on the threshold of Captain Tod’s log hut. I was cordially received, 
and his man sent to aid Doyle with the deer. 

Todland—as it is called in those parts—is a tract of land of 
upwards of six thousand acres, situate on the high road from 

alveston to Houston, which for richness of soil, facilities of navi- 
gation, its convenience to Galveston, abundance of fish, oysters and 
game, good water, wood, and, the most important of all, its healthy 
ocation, presented advantages over almost any spot I sojourned on 
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in Texas. In part wood, and part prairie, intersected with fresh- 
water creeks, which never dry up during the severest heats, the 
captain quite delighted me as I walked through his domains, by 
the richness and beauty of some of the scenes upon which he 
brought me. Snipes, partridges, rice birds and prairie hens were, 
I think, never in greater abundance, or more easily killed, than on 
that day, which was almost wholly spent in peregrinating the woods, 
clearings, natural meadows and covers of the Texan officer’s estate, 
which in Europe would command the envy of many a wealthy 
proprietor. I afterwards found that I had for several days been 
unconsciously trespassing on my new friend’s domains. 

That night I rested my weary limbs in an excellent Mexican 
grass hammock, after a supper, in which coffee and Indian corn 
bore conspicuous and welcome parts. The musquitoes were un- 
usually vexatious and active, allowing me but a very slight modicum 
of sleep, though the other inhabitants of the hut did not appear to 
suffer much annoyance from these winged tormentors. The two 
succeeding days were spent in roaming over the premises with the 
hunters, during which time two deer, several squirrels, a racoon, 
partridges, turkeys, and snipes without number, paid the debt of 
nature. On the morning of the third day orders were issued for a 
retreat to be commenced, and about ten the cutter, heavily loaded 
with game, luggage, arms, and further deepened by the weight of 
six men, was gliding rapidly down the stream, pulled by five oars, 
Captain Tod making one. Matilda made rapid way, and very 
shortly after quitting Todland we met the old man Rock coming 
to look for his son, who it was thought must have met with some 
accident, since he had remained from home quite double his usual 
time. Halting to shift the young hunter and his traps into his 
paternal bark, we bade the woodsmen adieu, and were speedily out 
of sight, pulling smartly but slowly against a strong head wind, 
which rendered my duties as coxswain somewhat onerous. Towards 
nightfall we ran ashore, about half a mile from Edward’s Point, 
and selecting a sheltered spot in the centre of certain. bushes, 
growing above a pretty white shell beach, encamped for the night. 
Our axes were here used to clear away the bushes, with the boughs 
of which, and drift wood from the beach, we made a fire. Our 
tent was then erected, and while supper was preparing I and 
Stevens sallied forth to try our luck. Between us and Edward’s 
Point was a very pretty and picturesque bay, crowded in all parts 
with wild fowl; but what chief attracted my attention was a 
cluster of no less than two hundred large white swans, some of 
which I determined to kill and eat. Gaining a point where high 
reeds grew here and there in the water, we began to wade with 
due care and attention to secrecy. The wind blew from them to 
us, which was in our favour, though it took away from the surety 


of my volley of buckshot. When within about seventy yards I 
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fired both barrels of my fowling-piece, while Stevens discharged 
his rifle. The majestic crescent of birds broke, and took flight, 
leaving three wounded. These, after some brief battling, were tied 
together by the legs, and borne in triumph to the camp. On being 
examined they were all adjudged to me, Stevens’s rifle ball not 
having taken effect. 

The greater oe of that night was spent in talk, principally 
about a month’s hunting expedition into the interior, which Captain 
Tod and I had planned for March, and which all present were 
anxious to join. Reserving our decision for another time, we at 
length went to sleep. Early on the following morning Stevens 
took his leave, and we who remained took to our boat, and the 
wind being favourable and strong the sails were set and belayed; 
the craft flew rather than walked the waters. The crew, including 
Captain Tod, went to sleep, and I, seated in the stern sheets, 
steered, and smoked, and nodded, until, between them all, the 
time passed away fleetly, and ere mid-day I startled my com- 

anions by flying the sheets, as I brought to alongside the good 
brig Archer, in the cabin of which, over a social game of whist, I 
soon forgot with my brother officers the fatigues and perils of the 
new country in which I had been travelling. 








WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 


X. 


A CHAPTER WITHOUT A TITLE. 


ON the evening of the Treebies’ arrival at Ashleigh there had 
been a dinner party, at which Noel Manners, being then an inmate 
of the manor, was present. And it happened that it had fallen 
to him to take Kate Treeby in to dinner. Since Austin Reefer’s 
Eopeeel, the slightest possible shade of gravity had fallen upon 
Hate’s character; for, in the first place, that wholly unexpected 
incident seemed to have brought home to her the truth, not per- 
haps perceived before, that she had passed the bounds of girl- 

ood, and was now a woman with the particular feelings and 


responsibilities attaching to womanhood, the consciousness of 


which, in the breast o any right-thinking female, is wont to 
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impart a more serious hue to life; and in the second place, she 
liked Austin, and was sorry for his disappointment. 

“Do you think Mr. Reefer will be very unhappy, mamma?” 
she had said, after telling Mrs. Treeby of the matter. “I hope 
he won’t. I hope he will soon forget about it, for I like him very 
much. He looked dreadfully hurt when I said what I did; but 
I couldn’t have said anything else. I like him, you know, ve 
much indeed, but ent shouldn’t like to be his wife. t 
should never get used to—to—well, you know what a roundabout 
“ he has.” | 

he idea of Mr. Reefer’s circumlocutory style being assigned as 
a main reason for not accepting him as a husband was so comical, 
and the expression of Kate’s countenance as she spoke was s0 
rope 7 grave, that Mrs. Treeby laughed pretty heartily before 

e replied ; 

« My dear, I hope you did not give him that as your reason for 
refusing him. You were not bound, of course, to take him if you 
felt you could not give him your heart. I dare say he will feel it 
for a little, but young men, I believe, manage to get over those 
kind of things.” 

Mrs. a A spoke in this temperate, sensible manner, but. 
secretly she felt.a good deal disappointed that Kate had not con- 
sented to marry Austin, for a certain feminine sagacity or instinct 
-—call it which you will—in her, taught her to believe that Mr. 
Reefer would have made a good husband, and that, though not 
yet quite of her way of thinking on religious subjects, he was an 
honest-minded, straightforward man, without an atom of cant. I 
do not think that Austin looked altogether like a broken-hearted 
man, though he looked somewhat grave and reflective as he and 
his brother and Ned Treeby—weather permitting—cruised about 
the English Channel. It may have been that Love whispered to 
him, as he left Marshward, that he had got a wound from which 
he would never recover; but, at any rate, he found that his appe- 
tite rather increased than diminished, and that a cigar could still 
solace. Perhaps there might have been observed in him occa- 
sionally a certain tender melancholy as he played helmsman to the 
yacht, and gave fatherly advice to Ned, whose ardent young mind 
tended rather dangerously towards experimental seamanship; but 
then nanan knows that on certain temperaments the sea pro- 
duces this kind of dreamy sadness, as if it were trying to imitate 


in spiritual characters those magic hazes which so often rest upon 
its own bosom. 


Kate mformed her mother that she did not think Mr. Manners 


altogether an agreeable person, that she would rather she had 
fallen to the lot of some other gentleman. 


“He geems a shy, reserved kind of man,” said Mrs. Treeby. 
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“T have had very little opportunity of conversing with him, but 
he does not take my fancy so much as Mr. Reefer. What is your 
ial objection to him, my dear?” 

“T don’t know, mamma. I don’t think I have exactly an ob- 
jection to him, but he seems--:well, you know, he says such odd 
things sometimes when he does speak much. I'd rather have sat 
next Lord Knipp.” 

“Mr. Manners is a particular friend of Lord Knipp’s, is he 
not?” 

“ Yes; he told me he called him his mentor, and said he was 
the best and. cleverest man he knew. So he may be, but Lord 
Knipp is much the nicest to talk to. How do you think my dress 
looked, mamma? Lady Mary sent her maid to do our hair. 
Wasn’t Maud dressed beautifully ? She looked so splendid at 
dinner in the lamp-light, I heard Lady Boulder say to another 
lady in the drawing-room that she had never seen such a queenly 
girl, and that the holly-berries suited her hair so well. I hope 
there will be more parties; I wish life was made up of them.” 

“My love, life is made for better things,” said Mrs, Treeby. 
“Look upon it as a school at which many lessons have to be 
learned; we get our half hour in the playground, but we must go 
in again and apply ourselves to fresh tasks. I am glad you have 
enjoyed this evening so much, and I hope there is more pleasure 
in store, but don’t wish life to be nothing but roses, dear child, 
God grant your lesson may not be so hard as mine! Maud will 
be waiting for you, dear. Good-night.” : 

Perhaps the secret of Noel Manners not having got into Kate’s 
oe books on first acquaintance was that he frightened her a 

ittle—in other words, that she did not quite understand him, 
She felt perfectly bewildered when she took her seat at that grand 
dining-table groaning under a mass of gorgeous plate, which 
flashed back the numberless lights that illuminated the room, 
when she looked round on the many fine ladies and gentlemen, 
and listened to the lively clatter of tongues. How strange, and, 
to a certain extent, how dismaying it all was, yet how delicious 
and comfortable! What a contrast to poor little Treeby Cottage, 
with its homely pewter and leg of mutton, its vulgar, tyrannical 
master, its depressed, unjoyous atmosphere! It seemed to her as 
if she had been translated to some fairy palace in which delights 
bloomed immortally. What mattered it that to the majority of 
those around her the whole affair was as common-place as a walk 
round the garden ; that to many it was a painful social duty, which 
they would have given a good deal to be able to escape? She knew 
nothing about that; to her it was all novelty, and Se 
charm, her first rich sip of the nectar-cup of pleasure, sparkling 


and luscious like the glass of champagne which Bellamy filled to 
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her, the throwing cpen of the portals of that radiant world of 
which she had so long dreamed. The leaving quiet Marshward, 
the rolling along through the spacious park, the being welcomed 
to that grand place, the dressing for dinner, the fine people, and 
the fine banquet, all seemed to her like a happy vision, and her 
only fear was that she would Th awake to the homely 
common-place of her first estate. Lady Boulder, as she took her 
seat at the head of the table, and glanced down at her guests, saw 
a young face beaming with pleasure, and felt that it would have 
been worth while having that dinner-party if it was only to make 
one heart so satisfied and happy. Kate was so filled with the 
wonder of the new circumstances in which she found herself, and 
so intent upon watching the long row of faces opposite to her, 
that she became quite abstracted, the consequences of which dan- 
gerous mood were that she almost forgot to take her soup, paid 
no attention to Bellamy’s “sherry or hock, miss?” and I am sure 
heard very little of that interesting narrative of Mr. Manners’s, 
regarding the exciting hunt after a wounded pheasant which he 
and Archie had had during their morning’s sport: how that-they 
had caught sight of the fugitive for a moment scudding along 
among the tangled grass; how that the dogs had followed up the 
scent till they apparently lost it at a little bare patch of ground 
intersected by a rivulet; how that sportsmen and dogs searched 
and scrutinised in vain; how that they looked at each other, 
feeling bewildered and foolish; and how that at last a dog, 
couchant beside the brook, and presumed to be lapping the water, 
was discovered to be in reality pointing at the ioe bird, which 
was cowering fearful-eyed in a bed of sedge. Mr. Manners saw 
that he had not a very attentive listener, but I think when he 
lanced at her eager face he easily divined the cause. 

“T don’t think you are used to this kind of thing. You haven’t 
lived much in the world?” 

Many young ladies would doubtless not have been pleased at 
such a bold assumption of their newness to life; but Kate, guilt- 
less of any suspicion that rawness was a crime, answered simply, 
turning her bnght face to her neighbour, 

“You have guessed quite nght, Mr. Manners. This is the first 
dinner-party I ever was at. How nice it is! It’s so new to me 
that I don’t think I have been listening properly to what you 
have been saying. What did you do with the poor pheasant? I 
Be you didn't kill it?” 

e liked the whole naturalness of her manner, the absence of 
a foolish false shame, the want of the impulse to affect a know- 
ledge which she had not, the candid acknowledgment to the letter 
of perfect ignorance. 


“Sam~""* ~must have told me that she wasa girl of this kind,” 
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was his inward comment; “and that accounts for my waxing so 
garrulous.” 

It was true enough, he had been drawn into being more com- 
municative than, considering the circumstances, was usual with 
him, for Mr. Noel was notoriously reticent, particularly with ladies, 
and by reason thereof was no great favourite with them. They 
said he was proud, which may have been in part true; and women, 
as a rule, hate a proud man ten times more even than they do a 
vain one. Manners may have had some ingredient of pride in his 
composition, but, on the other hand, there may have been some- 
thing amiss with the fair critics, who held him in bad odour; at 
any rate it was a curious circumstance that he should have been 
beguiled into a spontaneous and sustained piece of narrative by 
this unsophisticated girl, with whom he had scarcely interchanged 
a dozen words. It was but another evidence of that mysterious 
principle of attraction which compels minds of the same moral 
cast to gravitate towards each other in spite of themselves. 
Manners, foolish mortal! was scarcely pleased at catching himself 
in so demonstrative a mood, and therefore his reply to the question 
—s the pheasant’s fate was not so genial as might have 

een. 

“Do with it? Killed it, to be sure.” 

“Oh, Mr. Manners, you didn’t! I thought you were going to 
say you had pity on it and spared it, after it had shown so much 
cleverness in hiding from you.” 

“ Sentiment in such cases is rather in the way. Suppose you 
carried it into the hunting-field, the country: would swarm with 
foxes. A fox is cleverer, as you call it, at hiding himself than any 
other animal.” 

“T dare say he is, Mr. Manners, but I don’t pity him a bit; he 
deserves what he gets; but the pheasant was different. I wonder 
on had the heart to kill it. I wonder you have the heart ever to 

ill birds at all.” 

“Tf you had been born a dairymaid instead of a lady, how would 
you have managed? You would have had to wring the necks of 
ever so many cocks and hens.” 

Kate looked decidedly nonplussed as she turned to take a cutlet 
from Johnson, and she gave, lau hing, a very ladylike reply. 

“But you see, Mr. Manners, {am not a dairymaid.” 

“If you were you would find heart somehow or other for the 
neck-wringing. In a little time you wouldn’t be content with 
wringing merely; you would begin studying the best possible 
method of wringing. You would get to like the operation so 
much that, even if you had a favourite cock or hen, your sole 
concern, when their turn came, would be how to send them out 
of life artistically.” 
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“T don’t believe it,” said Kate. “That may be your way with 
the partridges and pheasants you shoot, but I should be more ready 
to over the Cocks and hens, I know.” 

“Say, rather, ‘I imagine.’ The first time you might feel tear- 
ful; the second time you would have no compunctions; the third 
time you would feel a positive relish. There is nothing so wonder- 
ful as that law of reaction in sentiment; tenderness becomes in- 
sensibility, insensibility becomes cruelty. Look at Roman ladies 
in the amphitheatre, Spanish ladies at a bull-fight! It would be 
the same with you and your cocks and hens, If you and I had 
lived in the French revolution, and seen a few performances of the 

illotine, we should soon have acquired a taste for seeing heads 

nocked off. Robespierre, who gave the guillotine so much to do, 
was once ‘l'homme qui pleut’—the judge who resigned because he 
found sentencing a criminal to death too much for him.” 

After this, there was more of listening to other people’s con- 
versation than of actual talk between themseves; for ee 
becoming uncomfortably conscious that he was again drifting into 
garrulity, drew in his horns, and confined himself to curt civilities, 
which constrained Kate to a similar reticence, and accounted for 
that complaint of disagreeability which she made to Mrs. Treeby 
afterwards. ; 

If Kate felt enchanted in the dining-room, she was transported 
beyond measure during the all too-fleeting hours which were spent 
that evening in Lady Boulder’s spacious and richly-furnished 
drawing-rooms. How the gorgeous place and the animated scene 
laid hold of her young imagination, forcing her for the time out 
of her ordinary practical habit of mind, and seducing her into a 
mood of the most romantic castle-building! She should one day 
be the mistress of such a mansion, and be able to fill her saloons 
with guests like these, the long mirrors reflecting their resplendent 
forms, the blaze of the hantolien illuminating their faces, and 
setting their jewellery in a blaze; she should one day have her 
retinue of servants flitting about assiduous in white waistcoats, and 
handing steaming coffee oe silver trays; she should one day sit 
on her own luxurious sofa, and smile like a beneficent goddess 
a her guests, and ask Miss Nightingale to sing and the Misses 

rabtrab to play. She laughed to herself at the extravagant 
visions of her own fancy, and yet they pleased her, and rendered 
the delights she was among an hundred-fold more fascinating. It 
was a very large party. Besides the actual visitors staying at the 
manor, of whom there happened to be a goodly number, there was 
a strong muster of neighbouring landed proprietors with their 
wives and daughters, for Lord and Lady Boulder were popular, 
and their circle of friends was extensive. How celestial it seemed 
to Kate when that full-throated warbler, Miss Lydia Purvis, sat 
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down at the piano and poured forth song after song in her superb 
mezzo-soprano; how marvellous seemed the execution of the 
eas OR Miss Stoddard and of the Misses Smith, who played 
several duets! She wondered at herself for ever having fancied 
she could sing; she almost blushed when she recalled those modest 
attempts at T'reeby Cottage. 

“If Mr. Reefer was used to singing like Miss Purvis’s, I can’t 
think how he cared to listen to mine,” she thought to herself, “I 
suppose it was because he had begun to care about me, and that | 
made anything I did agreeable to him.” 

Which was precisely the case, and Kate had unconsciously 
stumbled upon a great psychological truth. Possibly from being 
a novice in such things, from being determined to see everything 
through the magnifying medium of her own happy enthusiasm, 
Kate may have somewhat over-estimated Miss Purvis’s perform- 
ances; still the conscientious historian should record that that 
lady’s singing was of an essentially high order, and that her 

resence was much sought after as a valuable adjunct to their 
ale by the aristocracy of Wessex. In the midst of one 
of Miss Purvis’s best songs—an Italian air, which afforded full 
scope for the exercise of her fine powers—Kate noticed Noel 
Manners sitting in an’ attitude of great attention, and listening 
with an expression of the keenest and profoundest pleasure—an 
incident which caused her some astonishment, for from some in- 
explicable reason she had got the notion into her head that he was 
the last person to be visibly moved by “any concord of sweet 
sounds.” He was sitting in a little recess, and probably, as he 
thought in deep shadow, otherwise he would never have given 
such open expression to the delight which it was evident he was 
experiencing. His posture showed to perfection, his head of 
exquisite mould and proportion,-with its rich profusion of curls; it 
was bent forward on his hand, his elbow resting upon his knee. 
The intensity of the effect which the singing produced on him was 
manifest from the continual ‘and varied play of his features. As 
Kate kept her eyes on him, thinking within herself that he was 
certainly un anomalous sort of person, Archie came up. 

“ T see you are enjoying Miss Purvis’s singing, Miss Treeby ?” 

“Tm revelling in it,’ she replied, turning to him, with a 
flushed face of pleasure. “ What a splendid voice she has! I 
wish she would sing all night.” 

“ Singing like hers is what one rarely hears—at least, from an 
amateur,” said Archie, with the air of a connoisseur. Voice, 
ear, style—all are excellent! If one wanted an opinion as to the 
quality, one has but to look at Manners over there. How the 
fellow’s enjoying it; he little thinks there are eyes which can spy 
him out in that nice retreat of his.” 
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“Ts he a good judge of music?” asked Kate. 


“ Unquestionably, if ever there was one. His taste is very 
fastidious; you may be sure that a girl’s playing or singing 1s 
superfine if it satisfies Manners. He plays capitally on the violin 
himself; you must hear him some day. Manners is my greatest 
friend, and the firmest man I know, Miss Treeby—the cleverest, 
noblest being that ever breathed. I was so eis that he fell to 
you at dinner. I hope he and you got on well.” _ 

“He must have t ought me very — and simple, I should 
think. I sometimes didn’t know exactly how to answer him. My 
sister Maud would have been a much better companion. [ thin 
his cleverness frightened me. Oh, I hope Miss Purvis is not going 
to stop yet; I hope she will sing one or two more songs.” 

“ How fond you seem to be of it!” said Archie, smiling at her 
eagerness. “There, you see your good genius has somehow 
managed to convey what you want to Miss Purvis, and you are 
going to be gratified. Don’t you sing — ” 

“T used to fancy I could a little until I heard this,” said Kate, 
colouring slightly. “I shall take care not to say I can sing, and 
not to let mamma say so after this. It was well enongh at home 
where there was no one to listen but ourselves.” 

“ But Miss Purvis’s is very exceptional singing, I can tell you,” 

said Archie. “Don’t suppose that all the girls, or half the girls, 
you will meet who profess to sing, and who do sing as a matter of 
course at every party they go to, have voices like Miss Purvis. 
nga will find them twittering sparrows compared to such a night- 
ingale,” 
“Then what should I be compared to them, Lord Knipp?’ 
replied Kate, with a laugh. “A horrible screech-owl most 
likely; and my screeching would be sure to drive you out of your 
senses.” 

“ Don’t be sure of anything till you’ve heard Miss M‘Wheczer. 
Miss M‘Wheezer sings at every party she goes to, and we are 
certain to have the pleasure of hearing her before the evening is 
over; she would be mortally offended for a month if she thought 
you ignored her services. There, you see, we are not to have long 
to wait,” said Archie, pointing to a sofa to which Lady Boulder 
had just crossed to speak to a muscular-looking lady, whose tall 
and capacious frame was arrayed in a robe of rather startling 
appearance, which may be, perhaps, most aptly described as being, 
like Joseph’s coat, of many colours. 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD COAT. 
BY E. M, DUFFY. 


Parr I. 


“Wuat'’s in a name?” said poor Juliet. “A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” A self-evident truth which 
none of us are prepared to gainsay. And “ What’s in a coat?’—a 
mere top-coat—a rusty, frayed, and altogether “ shook” coat to 
boot, that I, the writer of these pages, should in the year of grace, 
69, seat myself at my desk to tell the history of one of these 
abnormal garments, invented by human ingenuity to exclude the 
piercing blasts, “when bleak December’s mirky sky” is stretched 
in inky blackness above our heads, or “ Januar’ winds are blawin’ 
cauld,” or March is enacting some of his leonine feats ere he begins 
to amend his ways, and curtsey himself with a mild and depre- 
catory aspect into the arms of April. “ What's in a coat?’, Why, 
cloth, and lining, and wadding, and some dozen of buttons, and 
the body of a man is swathed therein likewise. True; but the 
coat whereof I treat in these pages was a far other coat, different 
in many respects to the vulgar herd of couts—the rabble, the 
canaille of garments. 

In the days of my childhood I have listened with eager wonder 
to marvellous tales of diminutive skull-caps, whereby the fairies, 
or “ good people,” as they are called, could perform aaron in a 
space of time that casts the Atlantic Telegraph in the shade, and 
puts the steam-engine to the blush ; for I was reared in a northern 
country, where fairy lore is rife and rampant, and where the small 
grassy knolls, called “ fairy rings,” are regarded as reverently by 
the simple-minded peasantry as the mistletoe by the ancient 
Druids. My coat was well-nigh as magical as these charmed caps, 
though yielded off the back of earthly sheep, and wrought by the 
hands of human weavers, and shaped by mundane tailors. It had, 
moreover, some Medusa-like qualities associated with it, as mani- 
fested in one of its principal wearers whereof I wot, for through 
its agency were all his better qualities obfuscated, congealed, and 
stonified. Ah! truly it was a wondrous coat—a wicked coat, and 
withal the patent consoler of some sorrowful hearts—the comforter 
of the widow and the orphan, a ministering angel to a “ mind 
diseased,” wherefrom it “plucked a rooted sorrow.” But I per- 
ceive I am talking enigmas to you, my kind reader, so let us cut 
at once into the heart of the story. 
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Many years ago it was my good fortune to form the acquaint- 
ance of a clergyman named Thompson, and of his pretty and 
amiable wife, together with their only child, a handsome boy of 
some eight or nine years of age. How and where this acquaintance 
was formed it boots not to say here: suffice it that it was formed, 
and that we became tolerably intimate. My friend was the curate 
of a very poor but extensive, and, as usual in such cases, extremely 
badly paid, = in the city of Dublin, in a remote and some- 

what uncivilised portion of it, technically known as “ the liberties,” 
lying in the immediate vicinage of Patrick’s Cathedral, that noble 
pile whereon has been so generously and lavishly expended the 
wealth of a great and good man lately gone from among us, to 
reap, as we humbly hope, the harvest of a gale ag life. Mr. 
Thompson’s salary was probably something under a hundred 
pounds a year, and of course hard eking out it was on such an 
income to make ends meet at the close of the year. Nevertheless, 
the prudent little wife contrived to do it, and, moreover, to dress 
neatly and respectably, and keep her house in apple-pie order. 
That house was the perfection of cleanliness and good taste— 
snowy curtains and dainty chintz-covered chairs and sofa—and 
there never was any hurry or confusion when you entered—no 
frantic rushing up-stairs to smooth the hair or put on a clean 
collar, never by any chance. A charming air of simple domestic 
comfort reigned about it, the reflex of the life passed within its 
tiny rooms, and which many a prouder and wealthier house might 
envy. Some kind hand furnished the little woman with bouquets 
of flowers that were always loosely disposed in a large’ glass bowl 
in the middle of the small table, and which touched your olfactory 
nerves with a delightful sense of perfume as you entered the 
sitting-room; and the little canary, hanging in a gilt cage in the 
window, stretched out his pretty yellow throat and shook a volley 
of song at you; but the low voice and musical laugh of the young 
eH were sweeter by far to listen to than the note of any song- 

ird, 

Sometimes Mr. Thompson complained to me of his limited 
means, and the total absence of any provision for his wife and 
child should death summon him untimely from this world, and 
lamented the many privations she was obliged to undergo, and 
which he would so gladly have spared her, and generally wound 
up by heavy complaints against a certain brother of hers, a wealthy, 
elderly, and unmarried man, who might have given them an 
effectual lift over those rough places, had he not been so miserably 
wrapped up in Sree oh and so niggardly and avaricious 
withal, that he would hardly have held out the hand of relief to 
his own mother had she come to him in distress; and having op- 
posed his sister’s marriage, -he invariably alleged her opposition to 
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him in the matter as a convenient excuse for withholding his 
assistance from her. I took but little note of those complaints at 
the time. They were the duplicates of many others that met my 
ears dily—backslcing friends and stony-hearted relatives—and 
beyond a little general regret that so sweet a young creature as the 
curate’s wife should, like many other charming women in her 
position, be cramped by narrow circumstances, I had no thought 
for them. 

Time wore on, bringing in his train the usual freight of changes, 
in the guise of those three great events. of human life—births, 
marriages, and deaths—and one morning running my eyes as 
usual along the column in the daily paper dedicated to the last- 
named melancholy item of intelligence, T stumbled on my friend 
Thompson’s name in the category of deaths. He had been carried 
off by an infectious fever that was raging in the city of Dublin at 
the time, and a short paragraph after the announcement spoke in 
eulogistic terms of his energy and zeal in the good cause, and his 
many amiable qualities, public and private, and mentioned that he 
left a widow and one child to mourn his untimely loss. How I 
sympathised with that poor young widow’s affliction, that meek, 
excellent being, who had been as the one ewe lamb in the poor 
clergyman’s life, a good angel diffusing the light of domestic peace 
over his dreary oath, and it was with a saeik of real pain that I 
reflected that if her means were straitened before it must needs 
become miserable now, unless some of those charitable societies 
instituted by the benevolent for the aid of the needy widows and 
orphans of clerical men should extend a helping hand to her, or 
the stony-hearted brother grow softened in this her hour of might 
affliction. For many years I had not experienced such heartfelt 
sensations of pity for another’s calamities as I did for this young 
woman, who had won so much of my warmest esteem and admi- 
ration in the past, and all day long, as I pursued the routine of 
my iainisbomed uvocations, her image kept surging through my 
brain—nay, it even followed me into sleep and haunted my 
dreams. 

The consequence was that the next day, risking all the chances 
which a visit to a fever-stricken locality presented, I repaired to 
her house to place my services at her disposal in any way which 
she should think proper to command them. I shall never forget 
her look as, with a sudden burst of tears, she held out her hands, 
and led me to the small sitting-room. 

“Oh, Mr. Ellard, what a terrible calamity has fallen on our 
devoted heads since last you sat in this room!” she said, weeping 
very bitterly. ‘None but God knows how very severe the pang 
of parting was for both of us; and he suffered so much, Mr. 
Ellard, and bore his sufferings like an angel, dying with the words 
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of prayer on his lips, falling asleep truly in the Lord. But oh, it 
is so hard for us to feel resigned, who are left to struggle through 
this cold, weary world—so very hard!” 

God knows my heart bled for her at the moment, and I would 
have given much to be able to pour one drop of balm into her 
cup of bitterness, but I truly felt any words of consolation at 
such a moment would be but ill-timed mockeries, so I allowed her 

rief to have its way, and when its violence was somewhat abated 
* a plenteous flow of tears, I took the opportunity of placing 
my services at her entire disposal in any way which she might 
find them available for herself and her son. The poor child was 
standing beside her chair, striving by his kisses and gentle caresses 
to sm be her affliction, and as I said these words he advanced 
towards me in a graceful, winning manner, and placing his hand 
in mine, thanked me warmly for what he termed my kindness to 
his mother. 

This simple, grateful act of the boy’s touched me more than I 
care to reveal, and I begged his mother to let him come daily to 
my house to receive in common with my own sons the instruc- 
tions of a very efficient tutor, who attended in my family, and [ 
concluded by Soot she would command the service both of my 
time and purse whenever and wherever she might deem them 
necessary. It wasa en deal, perhaps, a large offer for a man of 
moderate means and the burden of a family resting on his 
shoulders, but I could not for the life of me helpit. I felt that 
no greater charity existed than this gentle, well-bred woman, avho 
was too timid and delicate to seek public succour, and I resolved, 
come weal come woe, to share my mite with her. 

She was extremely thankful for my offer, and by no means too 
proud to acknowledge how very desirable it was for her, and she 
spoke freely to me of her circumstances, her intention of seeking 
daily tuition through the city as a means of eking out a liveli- 
hood, and some vague ideas that she had of taking in lodgers, 
only the neighbourhood was a bad one, and houses in a more 
desirable part of town were so dear. 

She was a self-helpful little woman, and, despite her sorrow, 
looked the world boldly in the face, and prepared to do earnest 
battle with it. I threw out some suggestions concerning her 
brother, and the probabilities of a reconciliation in this her great 
affliction. She, too, had hopes—strong hopes. 

“ But it is only for my boy’s sake I care for it,” she said, 
taking his fair head between both her hands, and kissing it fondly. 
“If he were provided for I should never ask anything further in 
this world, and I am sure if Henry could be prevailed upon to 
see him he could not close his heart against him, he is such a 
gentle, winning child. But God is all-powerful, and I know He 
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will bring about this desired event, and soften that stern, avaricious 
heart towards us. My hopes are fixed in Him, and I know I 
shall not be disappointed.” 

And the poor widow clasped her hands fervently as if in 
prayer. I re-echoed her hopes with all the sincerity of my heart, 
and advised her to call on her brother as soon as possible, and 
then again renewing my previous offer took my departure. 

From time to time I received applications from her for the loan 
of trifling sums, which were religiously re-funded at the promised 
date, and I learned that she had obtained some good tuitions in 
the city, and had, moreover, succeeded in letting her rooms, For 
a few months, too, her son attended the tutor’s lessons regularly 
at my house, but, after some time, his visits began to flag, the 
mother’s applications grew less and less frequent, and finally ceased 
altogether, and I completely lost sight of them. 

About two years after this date, I was one day hurrying, like a 
winged Mercury, from the railway station of the pretty and 
fashionable watering-place of Bray to visit a friend, who had a 
country villa in the vicinage of the picturesque promontory that 
tops the little town and in full view of the deep, purple-tinted, 
cone-shaped mountains so aptly called the “Sugar Loaf,” when, 
just as 1 was at my utmost speed rushing up the long straggling 
street that runs the length of the town, I caught a glimpse of a 
small white hand beckoning at me from the window of a 
brougham that stood at the door of one of those “ Stamboul 
bazaars” (?) wherewith the street is rife. I am rather near-sighted, 
so at first I felt uncertain whether the signal was actually intended 
for me, and I paused to certify the fact by ocular demonstration, 
for, of course, a mistake would be extremely awkward. 

“Mr, Ellard! Mr. Ellard! Do pray come here !” 

There was no longer a shadow of a doubt, and in a second I 
was standing at the brougham door shaking hands with Mrs. 
Thompson and her son, now a handsome well-grown lad, who 
looked delighted to see me. My eye ran over the smart little 
equipage and still smarter servant, and I suppose some surprise 
and pleasure must have been depicted in my face, for she imme- 
diately said: | 

“Ah! Mr. Ellard, you are remarking the happy change that 
has occurred in our fortunes. Yes, there is a change—and a mar- 
vellously-wrought change.” 

I said I was gratified to observe it; but no change, however 
great, was above her deserving, and that my only regret was that 
she had ever been forced to pass through the fiery ordeal of 
poverty, though it was a question, after all, whether a trial of it 
was not a species of blessing, and if its keen, searching touch did 
not render us all the purer and better. 
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She smiled with her old sweet smile, and said I was quite right. 

“TI once told you that I hoped confidently that God would 
bring round a certain desired event,” she continued. “ Well, my 
hope has not been deceived, as whose ever was that fixed it there 
with earnest faith,’ she added, fervently, “and I have frequently 
intended writing you an account of the happy alteration of cir- 
cumstances that has taken place in our regard, and of the curious 
manner in which it was effected; but then writing is so tedious 
and unsatisfactory, conveying so little of what we feel, and my 
story isso peculiar, that I put it off, for I knew you would cross my 
path some day like this, and I resolved to keep my story for the 
chance. So now you must step into the brougham,” she con- 
tinued, in her old cheerful way, “and come to lunch with us. 
My poor brother, now a confirmed invalid, has taken a charming 
little cottage at Killiney, looking out on the sea, and my boy has 
grown so strong since he came there, that it makes me quite 
happy to look at him, and we are all so united, and I can’t tell you 
how grateful I am to God.” 

The servant was holding the door of the carriage open for me, 


but, bowing politely, I begged to be excused for the present, as I J 
was on the wing to fulfil another engagement in the vicinity of Bray, | 


and said that on some future occasion I should feel most happy to 
pay her a visit at Killiney; but she pleaded so earnestly, and her 
son backed up her entreaties with such right good will, that I 
could not be ungallant enough to decline; so 1 postponed my 
friend’s visit, took a seat in the pretty little Deane and in a 
twinkling was rolling on the way to Killiney. At the base of the 
beautiful obelisk-crowned hill, and overlooking a wide, blue sweep 
of the Channel, stood the pleasant cottage where the widow and her 
brother resided. It was just as cleanly and tasteful as the obscure 
house in town where I had first met her, but infinitely more com- 
fortable and elegant, with its bow-windows and pretty terrace 
flecked with white vases and patches of bright-tinted flowers, and 
commanding sweet views over the mirror-like sea and the long 
undulating sweep of coast terminating with Bray Head, whose 
heath-clad summit blazed like a regal mantle in the slanting rays 
of the evening sun. As we approached the small gate at the end 
of the tiny avenue, I perceived a feeble old man dragging himself 
along the walk before the door by the aid of a stick, and an 
elderly, grizzled Newfoundland dog walking demurely at his 
heels, and making occasional snatches at intrusive flies. 

“That is my poor brother,” said Mrs. Thompson, gravely; 
“the awful ordeal through which he has passed has altered him so 
terribly, that even I should hardly know him. It has made him a 
silly, doting old man.” And the tears rose in her eyes—those 
patient, forgiving eyes—as she spoke. 

The old man paused and looked round at the sound of the 
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wheels, and, perceiving the brougham, began to ory, “ Albert! 
Albert!” in a querulous tone. 

“Go to him, my darling,” said the mother. “He is never 
happy without you.” 

And the boy sprang lightly to the ground, and was by his side 
in a second, ing him round the walks, in and out of the 
flower beds, the ola Newfoundland following with becoming 
dignity. 

lt is sad—very sad,” she said, watching their movements, 
“and the ways of God are inscrutable; as Cowper says, ‘ behind 
a frowning countenance He hides a smiling face.’ It is no use 
introducing him to you, he would only cower away like a 
frightened child, and say something silly, for he hates strangers. 
Indeed, the only objects he seems to value in the world are my 
son and that poor old dog, the companion of many long, joyless, 
and alas! unworthy days, too.” 

And, so saying, she descended the carriage steps and entered 
the house. I followed her, and passed through the hall and into 
a pretty little chintz sitting-room, a handsome duplicate of the one 
in which I had first seen her so many years ago as the poor 
curate’s wife. The smiles of propitious fortune had in no way 
altered het profound piety, for the table was laden with religious 
books—poems and meditations—and several scriptural prints 
adorned the walls. 

While she was removing her bonnet and ordering luncheon, I 
sat in the cushioned embrasure of the small bow-window, watching 
the movements of the uncle and nephew as they wandered through 
the grounds, the poor silly invalid laughing like a child at every 
trifle—a flitting butterfly, a flower, or a boat crossing the watery 
a beneath him—holding earnest conversations with the old 

ewfoundland, who shook his tail, looked into his face with all the 
intelligence for which his kind is famed, and slavered his 

ands and face with his long flapping tongue—a process which 
seemed to afford his master infinite satisfaction, for he clapped his 
hands and rolled his eyes, and gave utterance to a low chuckle of 
satisfaction at each repetition of it. He also manifested strong 
propensities of a secretive nature, carefully collecting the odds and 
ends that he found about the place, such as gravel, scraps of twigs, 
leaves, or bits of paper, and stowed them away mysteriously in 
some remote corner, frequently heaping earth over them, and 
frm stealthily round him the while to see if he were observed. 
ts. Thompson had slid into the room whilst I was thus engaged, 
and was some moments standing beside me before I was aware of 
her presence. 

“ It is very melancholy, is it not, that withering of the tree at 
the top, as poor Swift called it?” she said, sadly, following his 
movements. “And now come with me, Mr. Ellard, and I will 
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show you someghing that will astonish you even more than the 
change in our fortunes—the medium through which this change 
was effected.” And opening a door that. led into a kind of small 
return-room off the sitting-room, containing a quantity of flower 
disposed on wicker stands, and at the farther end a ~ case 
that held some dark object that I could not discern plainly in the 
distance. It was to this object she léd me, and, pausing, pointed 
reverently to it. He 

‘There, Mr. Ellard,” she said, in a trembling voice, “ extra- 
ordinary as the declaration may seem to you, there is the cause of 
many happy as well as unhappy days—the agent through whose 
working my brother was cured of his avarice.” 

I looked at her in profound amazement, for the object which 
she indicated was an old shabby top-coat, frayed and worn to the 
last extremity—a coat which the humblest of pawnbrokers would 
have scorned, and the greediest of Jews rejected ignominiously. 

“You look surprised,” she said, smiling, “and I am not 
astonished you should. Come into the sitting-room, and while we 
are waiting luncheon, I will tell you my own story, which is the 
story of that coat likewise.” 

I obeyed, and, placing myself once more in the cushioned seat 
of the bow-window, listened to the following narrative: * 


My brother, Henry Pearson, and I were the only children of a 
medical man of considerable standing at one time in this city, who, 
dying while I was very young, left me almost completely at the 
disposal of my brother, who had already begun to manifest those 
avaricious tendencies that were destined to become the fruitful 
sources of so much suffering to us all. He had been intended for 
the medical profession, like my father, and, indeed, passed all his 
examinations and took out his diploma very successfully, resuming 
my father’s practice for some time with considerable zeal; but 
speculation was the natural bias of his mind, the object towards 
which all his thoughts converged. He would have sold the coat 
off his back or the hat off his head if he thought to wring a profit 
of sixpence out of the transaction. God help him! It was an 
awful passion, this love of money! After some time he relinquished 
the practice of his profession, and gave himself up entirely to this 
alluring species of commercial weiilings. My father had left him 


some four thousand pounds, besides two thousand pounds as 
a portion for me, and his first transaction was to sink the entire of 
this sum in one mass in some railway investment rife at the period. 
The speculation was successful, for I believe he doubled the 
money, and from that hour the seal was fixed to his destiny. 
Henceforth there was no God for him but Mammon, no home but 
among his boxes and papers, no friends save his money, no love, 
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no passion in his heart but that vile monster passion, that moral 
ossification of the heart—avarice; all others were swallowed up 
and consumed in it, like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s dream by the 
fat ones. I scarcely saw him at this time save at meal-times, and 
even then he ate with his ledgers propped up on the table before 
him, and his looks divided between the food and the figures. Oh, 
Mr. Ellard! it was fearful to witness the alteration he underwent. 
His person and his clothing were completely neglected ; he slept 
but little and ate less, and the housekeeping was narrowed down 
to such a de of niggardliness as to be close akin to starvation. 
It is the truth, Mr. Ellard, dreadful as it may seem, and not a word 
of exaggeration. Many a time have I gone to the house of a dear 
friend who was like a mother to me, and begged for food to quell 
my hunger—many atime. It was at this house that I first met 
my husband, then curate of the same district in which you after- 
wards knew him, and there I first learned to know and appreciate 
his worth. I frequently remonstrated with my brother at this 
period, and my friend of whom I have spoken did the same, but it 
was all in vain—only so much waste of time and words; the master 
passion was too deeply rooted in his unhappy heart for any human 
interposition to unearth it, It is unearthed now, but the blow 
that drove it out has laid his intellect prostrate, never more to shed 
a glimmering of light in this world. 1 have said before that it was 
at this period that I first became attached to my poor husband.” 
She paused a second, for there was a choking sensation in her 
throat; the memory of those young days was strong upon her. 
“He was all that was good and noble in mankind; but you 
knew him, Mr. Ellard, and appreciated his worth. It is true his 
means were very limited, but we were both young, and full of 
health and hope, and I thought that, with the aid of my own little 
fortune, we would be able to manage tolerably enough in an 
humble way, and so I desired him to seek my brother’s sanction, 
as he was my guardian, and my own consent should not be with- 
held. I shall never forget the day he came to our house for that 
purpose—never till my latest breath, My unhappy brother flew 
into a furious rage at the proposition, and, losing all self-command, 
launched into the most violent and intemperate invectives against 
him. It was the prospect of losing my two thousand pounds that 
wakened such a tempest of fury in his breast, and not anger at my 
a a poor man, for he would only have been too glad to 
free himself from such an encumbrance, if he could do it without 
risking the money. I knew that well. My husband acted as 
beseemed a Christian and a gentleman, with moderation and 
forbearance, and yet with a manly self-defence, as one who will 
not lie under the burden of a false accusation. Never had I seen 
him to such advantage, never so thoroughly penetrated the depths 
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of that noble soul, never loved him so entirely as I did that day, 
my darling, my beloved husband.” 

And the widow’s meek eyes flashed with some of their pristine 
pride and fire as she spoke. | 

“T shall omit the intermediate of our life at this time, 
We were married despite my skew’s opposition — married 
quietly by the rector in the little church where my husband 
officiated as curate, and from that day to this I have never crossed 
the threshold of the house wherein I was born, and where my 
mother and father died. Henry quitted it after my marriage for 
dingy but cheap apartments in one of the miserable, squalid 
thoroughfares that lie in the neighbourhood of the Castle, there to 
yield himself up body and soul to the worship of Mammon. I 
believe he dabbled in all kinds of commercial speculations at this 
time; every species of lucrative gutter and sewer was patronised 
by him, and he realised large profits, but a farthing of the money 
bequeathed to me by my father never crossed my fin ers. It had 
been left at Henry’s disposal, and went to swell the hordes the 
miser was gathering around him. I made frequent application, 
begged, entreated, threatened, but to no effect. Save in the term 
of my father’s will, he bade me defiance, mocked all my efforts, 
and scorned myself, saying that I had made my own bed, and now 
I might lie on it. 

“Even now, when the memory of that heartless treatment 
recurs to my mind, I find forgiveness a difficult task enough, Mr. 
Ellard, and my heart closes against that silly old man, who, in his 
days of health and strength, treated me so cruelly; but then the 
pious and Christian sentiments of my poor husband arise like 
so many mild reproving tongues against my bitterness of spirit, 
and I grow sad and vexed at my own narrow earthly mind, and 
God gives me grace and strength to subdue it. With my married 
life, and the untimely death of my beloved husband, you are 
already acquainted. it was a heavy blow, and one I have not 


entirely recovered even to this day—nor shall I ever recover it 
until my ashes are laid beside his, and our spirits are united be- 
yond the grave.” 


And she paused a few moments, and I could see her lips move 
faintly. 
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THE NEW WINES. 


Tne change that has recently taken place in the wine duties is 
a remarkable proof that in considering the principles of taxation, 
the relative difference: between cost and the tax on the article must 
ever be carefully considered by our rulers before it is passed into 
a law. The mass in society i. no power of entering into the 
question of state necessities, and looks only to domestic; the com- 
monest of considerations, since it 1s individually the most pressing. 
The many will not reason about the exigencies of the state, nor. 
make them any part of that which they trouble themselves to 
comprehend. While they would have difficulty in doing this, 
yet are they quite alive to a sense of what appears extravagant in 
their family outlay. This, too, is not only in relation to the out- 
‘lay of money alone as to the amount, but as to whether they get 
their money’s worth, or, as they would phrase it, “ what is 
worth while.” In expenses which are requisite for an every-day 
existence those questions do not arise, which are sure to be put 
when the large cost of an article, not absolutely needful, stares 
them in the face. Beer may be substituted for wine, and water 
may supply the place of both. It is, therefore, necessary, in laying 
on the Sas burdens the people have to sustain, not to overtax 
any article to an extent which will reduce consumption. To 
this too little attention has been paid by the government. There 
is alweys a point of reaction which will be found just where the 
consumer might say, “the cost of the article is more to me than 
it is worth, and, as was the case with the wine duties, the tax is 
twice or thrice the value of the article.” “I will take no more of 
it,” says the father of a family, whose means of livelihood are just 
sufficient for his respectable support ; “I will do without it.” 

That wine, common to most European nations, should have 
borne for a hundred and fifty years or cay the rate of duty 
imposed upon it in this country, shows too clearly that an over- 
greediness in taxation, whether from selfishness, or animosity, or 
inexperience at head-quarters, is certain to defeat its own end, 
The Methuen Treaty of 1703, actually prescribed to the people of 
England what they should drink, in its own prejudiced view, and 
what they should not drink. It reduced the consumption of 
French wine, which, in the four years preceding 1679, had been 
31,141 tuns, and 478 Portuguese only, to a total prohibition of 
the former. From 1679 to 1685, the prohibition continued, and 
only 4 tuns of French wine were permitted to come in to 58,862 
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Portuguese. The French trade was reopened from 1686 to 1689, 
when 53,515 tuns of French wine came in, and only 164 Por- 
tuguese. In 1693, after a war with France, its wines ‘came in 
again, but the government put a decisive stop to the traffic a few 
years afterwards by the same Methuen Treaty which doubled the 
duty on French wines. In 1703, only 139 tuns of French wine came 
in to 8845 of Portuguese. This was an appeal to the purse which 
could not be withstood. The result was most extensive smuggling, 
much wine compounding, numerous crimes, and serious conflicts 
between the smugglers and revenue officers on all parts of the 
coast, when many lives ‘were lost. Still, the same system was 
pursued down to 1831. Then it was that a fixed duty of five 
shillings and sixpence a gallon was placed upon all wines. But 
since 1831, until the last change in the duties, there was no 
advance in consumption. The duties were still, on too many 
wines, far above their prime cost. 

No sooner had the : wos been effected, and the port monopoly 
crushed, with a scale fixed proportionably to the cost of the wine, 
that a rise of the home consumption duties was observed. The 
old system of taxation was built on the fallacy of excluding all 
foreign competition, in order to enrich one nation at the expense 
of another. Wine continued to pay a duty equal to the entire 
cost in the country of its production, including as well the pro- 
ducer’s profit. The duty upon a good article had been nearly 
double that which was laid on an inferior one, and thus it became 
naturalised, and that at the expense of our native products, 
which-would have else gone in exchange for better growths. The 
ignorance and prejudice of the government under Queen Anne 
produced this state of things. 

It continually occurs that a father of a family thinks it not 
worth while, even when he can afford the expense, to pay for that 
which he does not imagine is worth the purchase, from the article 
being one that, as people say, “leaves nothing to show for it.” 
The effort to persuade the world that a thing is a luxury in 
England, which is so there only because a narrow strip of water 
cuts the island off from the mainland of Europe where everybody 
drinks it, is taking an unjust local advantage. Wine must come to 
England in exchange for her manufactures, not for her gold, if 
she buys wine at all. The country gentlemen, in their anti- 
Gallican humour in the reign of Anne, would have it credited 
that England paid for the wine in gold, and that it depressed 
their rents in consequence—a mere assumption. It can be of no 
advantage to abridge the comforts or pleasures of the people by 
erroneous modes of doing that which can be better done another 
way. Before all it is necessary, as it is not a political party ques- 


tion, that the articles taxed should not be discouraged in their 
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consumption by the prevalence of antagonistic feelings in — 
to any party with which the engagement is made, or by whom 
the material to which it relates is fabricated or grown. 

The change made in regard to the wine duties has now, most 
pleasant to see, called back old friends. We have once more 
returned to the Hungarian wines, of which that of Buda was 
drunk at the English court during the reign of Henry VIII., who, 
too, it appears was fond of some of the muscadine growths of the 
Greek islands. In fact, the variety which had come in for con- 
sumption had once been great, and yet the present generation 
had no knowledge of these wines even by name until now, Greece 
and her noble products are now recognised principally by her sweet 

wths. Yet her St. Elie, fatahenia derived from the term 
“ Helios,” splendour, or ‘HAcas, a town of Achaia),* that wine for 
soundness and purity standingalmost alone among any that preceded 
it here of the same class. ‘There are red wines, too, of the archi- 
pelago well worthy of a “symposium” of kings. It is wonderful 
that so small a territory as Greece should not only have preserved 
its individuality, but still be distinguished, surrounded by nations 
so great and powerful. 

Among those growths which are sold in London we have indeed 
the modern names, but where are those of the ancient wines? 
The archipelago, with its numerous islands, is not likely to have 

‘changed its husbandry. Its wines are still in repute, memorials 
of past ages that are continually renewed, while men are renewed 
no more on earth. In England we may now expect—as under 
our Henrys and Edwards our fathers did-——to drink Greek wines. 
We may also expect to recal their ancient names, and in the 
imitation not miss a flask of good wine, if it be not the old 
“Chian.” The very names have a peculiarcharm. The Lesbian, 
Cretan, Cephalonian, Rhodian, Cyprian growths seem to reappear 
through the mistiness of perished ages. We taste in wines of 
Santorini those of the ancient Thera. The red wine of Tenedos 
once more comes forward from the eastern world to cheer the 
western, which boasts of no chivalry in its wines, none of the 
records of immortal genius to prolong their fame. Of the vino 
santo of Santorini—a wine of which the modern Russians are 
fond—we find in London ample “ stores,” as the Yankees have it, 
with Mr. Denman, of Piccadilly, the principal proprietor of the 
modern Greek wines in London, the Grecian Owodores to the 
British metropolis. 

The Greeks were the only nation that married wine and verse 
80 worthily and well. Gloriously did old Anacreon chant his love, 
that love which the wisest of men equally delighted to picture. 





* Urbis, nomen in Achaia, terre motu sublate. 
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The black earth drinks the falling rain, 
Trees drink the moistened earth again ; 
Ocean drives the mountain gales ; 
Ocetn’s self the sun inhales ; 

And the sun’s bright rays as soon 

Are swallowed by the thirsty moon ; 
All nature drinks—if I would sip, . © 
Why dash the nectar from my lip ! 


We may now drink the wine of the old bard of “ Scio’s rocky 
isle” at our ease. The Samian, Clazomenian, Rhodian, Cephisian, 
and that of Hymettus, with its honey, and of Patras in full strength. 
They have come to our own doors once more, and ask admittance. 
As for the Greek muscadines, they are paid no ill compliment in 
stating them as dangerous rivals to the rich growths of Hungary, 
which in like manner have become our guests, and fully rival the 
southern products of France. It is rot easy to characterise these 
wines, except so far as to say they are pure, and not composites 
after the mode of wine-making in Oporto—no gerupiga is in 
them. They refresh the exhausted system without heating, smell 
not of malt spirit, and we are full of a sense of alacrity and vigour 
after partaking of them which is not felt after an Oporto wine, 
brandy-loaded, and certain to impart a heaviness it is difficult to 
resist, when not so far taken as nearly to intoxicate. 

Those Eastern wines make their way to the English shore in 
excellent condition, even without twenty per cent. of proof spirit 
to “fortify” them. Port wine, it is asserted by its compounders, 
will not bear the voyage from Oporto to England without 
“ fortification”—a choice Oporto word, meaning wine oppressed 
to ruin with the produce of the still. 

The mode of making their wine in the Greek islands is to use 
plastered cisterns, in which they deposit the grapes, and the must 
passes out at an orifice below. Or they make the wine, throw- 
ing in a little plaster, which saturates the malic acid, as they do 
in Andalusia, in Spain. As this cannot be done with red wine, 
the acid must be suffered to remain; it is not, however, so percep- 
tible to the taste as it is injurious to the keeping of the wine. 

It is certainly a great advantage that our ports should be open 
to the wines of all the world, even if on the score of commerce 
alone. ‘To one who has resided for any considerable time out of 
England, and then returned home to Poimaguans wine and the 


common sherry of Englishmen, it is not very agreeable to be 
without unbrandied wine ; but, as it was, there was no choice but 
to leave it, or pay a duty so high that none but a man of fortune 
could withstand the expense. 

_ There is great reason to believe that our present wine consump- 
tion will much increase. Unfortunately, the interest of the dealer 
and of the public has too seldom been identical. When an in- 
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dividual professes to deal in a particular growth, he is bound to be 
exact, and to re his wate, not as a commodity like a tailor’s 
suit that may be dyed, and cut, and shaped according to the fancy 
of the wearer, but to be an article of nature’s workmanship, perfect 
purity, and in every respect that which it should be. 

Some differences in wines are very often mistaken for defects. 
The present writer happened to be in France when numbers of his 
countrymen made their ap arance there after the long and sad 
war waged by the kings of Europe to force a monarchical govern- 
ment upon France. The long time that the continental cities had 
Been closed. against the English rendered both visitors and visited 
singular in their behaviour towards each other. This was nowhere 
better observed than at the dinner table. No very contented 
guests were seen in the English. The dishes were bad and not to 
their mind—mere kickshaws; and as to the wines, Bordeaux was 
weak stuff to port. Champagne alone pleased them. The claret 
was not like that which they had drank in England—it was not 
brandied, and drank too cold for their taste. It was champagne 
before dinner, with dinner, and after dinner, carbonic acid for 
“ brandy-wine.” 

In the Greek wines there is the recommendation of purity. 
They cannot be enjoyed but by the sober, and those who meet not 
to drink wine only, but to take it as the stimulant to pleasant con- 
verse and social enjoyment. Flavours cannot be described on 
Peper they must be tried by the palate. 

e are told by some that any liquid which will produce in- 
toxication is unlawful, and not to be taken. By the same rule, 
any food that will produce nausea, from over-eating, must not be 
swallowed. Nothing can be more fallacious. There is no good 
thing given to man in life that he may not change into an abuse 
and a sin by his ill-usage of it. It is a singular circumstance that 
the power which distinguishes the man of mind from him who has 
it not—that is, the power of self-control—should be not only not 
treated as a virtue, but utterly disregarded by the inebriate and 
the enemy of all fermented drinks alike. 

How many oblivious moments has not wine caused to des- 
pondency? How many hours of a friendly cheerfulness has it not 
dispensed in society? A medical acquaintance once defined the 
use of wine as it should be: “Temperance and moderation are 
virtues essential to our happiness, and they are strictly to be 
enforced ; but a total abstinence from the enjoyments which the 
bounteous hand of nature has provided is unwise as it is ungrate- 
ful. The rigid laws that have ee lately so loudly wnedhal and 
so widely disseminated, are not adapted to every state of society. 
As far as their interdiction against the daily stimulus in which 
many, even of the most intellectual, men indulge, who, at their 
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meals, drink such a quantity as just stops short of that inebriation 
of which they would blush to be guilty, I most heartily jom, and 
I firmly believe that nothing can be more destructive than the 
daily csiden of the table, where indolence, caprice in taste, and 
civic gluttony, are combined with excess of wine. If, on the one 
hand, disease and sorrow attend upon the abuse of alcoholic hquor, 
innocent gaiety, additional strength and power of mind, and an 
increased capability of encountering the ever varying agitations of 
life are among the many good results which spring from a well- 
regulated diet, in which the alcoholic fluids bear their just pro- 
rtion.” 

In regard to the wines which once came into England, and were 
excluded by the Methuen treaty, old Withers, the poet, gives us a 
list, after deprecating the gluttony in his time, of the variety of 
wines afterwards banished, it is presumed for the most part, by 
that stultified specimen of British policy. He says: 





their drinks are good or stale, 
Of perry, cider, mead, metheglin, ale, 

Of beer they have abundant ; but, then, 

This must not serve the richer sort of men. 
They with all sorts of richer wines are sped, 
Their cellars are oft fraught with white and red, 
Be it French, Italian, Spanish, if they crave it, 
Nay, Grecian or Canarian, they may have it. 
Crete, Piemont, Vernage, if they do desire, 
Or Romney, Bustard, Capriole, Osery, Tyre, 
Muscadel, Malmsey, Clarry—what they will, 
Both head and belly each may have their fill. 


The poet afterwards enumerates luxuries taken in the way of food; 
alluding to muscadine as the best morning’s draught. The city 
gormandisers in those days were as much noted as they have been 
since. ‘hus Massinger, regarding them: 


There were three sucking pigs served up in a dish, 
Taken from the sow as soon as farrowed ; 
A fortnight fed with dates and muscadine. 


Davenant, too, speaks of burnt wine : 


They shall have none, Eugene, nor no burnt wine, 
I like not drinking healths to the memory 
Of the dead, ’tis profane ! 


The changes which have occurred in the wine traffic since the 
duties were equalised in 1831-2, to which my History extended, 
have been more since that date than for a hundred and thirty 
years preceding. 

The remarks published by Sir Emerson Tennent were more 
designed as a cover for those whose financial views upon the 
question he supported, than from any knowledge of the details on 
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the subject; he had derived what he knew of the question while 
he was at the Board of Trade, at which his experience was not 
long. Mr. Porter, who had held the office at the Board of Trade 
for many years before him, took a very different view of the subject; 
in other words, a free-trade view of the case, and decried the 
luxury principle Sac any This last principle has now, it is 
presumed, been abandoned by all parties. All mercantile com- 
modities have a certain price in the market. If that price be too 
high, the sale of the article suffers, and it will not go off except 
under the pressure of a nee? demand, which, in the case of sucha 
supposition, will not be likely to arise. A tax suffers by its high 
prices as well as a aa eanggap. in traffic. People will make the old 
shoes wear longer when, as shoes, they are necessaries. When the 
article is not a necessary it will have a substitute, as spirit and 
water for wine, or both will be done without altogether. Such 
appear the inevitable circumstances connected with taxation under 
similar circumstances. Lord Althorp’s reduction of all wines 
to five-and-sixpence duty per gallon, was not a sufficient reduction 
for wine which did not cost more than two-thirds of that sum for 
the same measure. 

In these days, no political party in the nation, holding office, 
would ever tax foreign goods out of pique, and deprive its own 
people of a market for their goods in exchange. The present 
writer proposes to publish very shoftly a History of Wines since 
1832-3, or from the date to which he continued his former work, 
for not only have the vinous productions of the Old World in- 
creased, though tardily, in consequence of the change of the 
duties, but the development of new sources of supply com been 
opened, particularly in reference to the rich growths of the Medi- 
terranean littoral, and of Hungary. Samples from shores more 
remote have also appeared among our merchants. It was at the 
conclusion, or within a year or two after the publication of the 
“ History of Wines,” that the subject of wine and its duties, in 
connexion with the traffic generally, began to attract considerable 
attention. There were not a few who argued against any change 
in the duties or prices, because wine, it was averred, was a 
“luxury,” or that if the duties were lowered there would not be 
wine enough found to meet the supply demanded. In fact, the 
time-worn and threadbare arguments used by the opponents of 
free trade, were urged usque ad nauseum in opposition to any 
alteration here. ‘“ Leave well alone,” was the sentiment of those 
who were behind the age. ‘Their principles 


Larded with many sorts of reasons— 
such as they were! Cyrus REeppina. 
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But, how came about the accident which concluded 80 - 
cally? The over-hanging and broken bough, first observed by 
Giacomo, signified that the artist was standing or creeping upon 
it when it broke beneath his weight; yet why had he practised 
an act of such fearful peril? Will the sketch book, with the 
paper found in the hat, throw any light on the question? The 
sketch was a slight but effective outline of the loch; and the 
paper was a detached leaf from the book, on which (impromptu) 
the following lines were pencilled—the page being probably torn 
out, as if not to be read in their rough draft, or perused by those 
who might desire to see the drawing: 


Of Jonathan and David, it is said, 
Their love, because *twas pure, had no control ; 
When tenderness by tenderness was paid, 
And yet no passion save but of the soul, 
The yearning of mere sympathy’s desire— 
The granting of the wish that aye abides— 
The glow of mingled warmth, without the fire 
Whose flame now fiercely flickers—now subsides. 
So would I have it said of mine to thine, 
Which seeks itself by looking into thee ; 
So would I have it said of thine to mine, 
Which seeks itself by looking into me, 
To us, at least, the angels’ love is giv’n ; 
“ None marry, or are giv’n to wed—in heaven,” 


’Tis not in disappointment’s scorn I speak ; 

"Tis not ’gainst woman’s love I raise my voice ; 
God knows how I could join her, cheek to cheek, 
And more than in her conte should rejoice. 

But, when that blissful having is denied, 
The baffled heart will seek another end ; 
And—though refus’d the blessing of a bride— 
I still have known the treasure of a friend! 
In selfishness we seek th’ exciting prize 
Of woman’s yielding to our passion’s quest ; 
There may be more than charms our errant eyes ; 
If not—alas, she knows too well the rest ! 
Only in love of man to man alone 
The soul-felt mas¢ abide—the selfish none. 


Whatever the reader may think of this extempore and unstudied 
effusion, he who first read it (knowing indubitably the lines were 


addressed to himself) was overwhelmed by the perusal, and could 
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not but think with tears of the (too literally speaking) “ watery 
death-bed,” wherein the partner of his manly love had made 


A swan-like end—fading in music ! 


Here, however, was no explanation of the tragedy. 

But, on the return of the searchers, hopeless of recovering the 
body of the painter-poet, the sad truth was manifest. On a small 
branch, something lower than the larger one, by the breaking of 
which Wilton had been precipitated into the water, a small locket 
miniature was found hanging by a broken riband. It was evident 
that in stooping over the lake, or arranging amid the bushes for a 
sketching-seat at the water’s edge, the precious memorial, torn 
from his neck by some branch above, had fallen upon the one 
below, and that, in his attempt to regain it, he lost his life! 

The reader may be prompt to suppose that this indicated some- 
thing more than the “ love of man to man alone,” for the portrait 
was that of a beautiful girl; but, when it was brought to Giacomo, 
he recognised it as the likeness of Carlo’s mother, taken for her 
husband on the occasion of her marriage; and thus had the loving 
son forfeited his life in striving to save the portrait of her who gave 
it! Romance may as glowingly illuminate the devotion of a son 
to the memory of his “ first love’—a mother—as a lover’s enthu- 
siastic worship of his mistress. In the case of poor Carlo, that 
mother-love had only its remaining parallel in the love he had 
borne his friend, so touchingly described in his death-song! That 
and his Last Sketch, were now being wept over by Giacomo. 


We need not detail all the circumstances immediately following 
Wilton’s death. His relatives came to the cottage, to find a real 
mourner in his place, and in anxious care for whom, the servants 
of the mourned were so engaged as to be diverted from the grief 
that might otherwise have been too much for them. Consolation, 
too, resulted from the sympathy exhibited by the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood universally ; and when all was accomplished 
that could testify respect to the deceased, his friend was left as 
tenant at will of the late artist’s home for as long a period as he 
might choose. The frequent visits of Mr. and Miss Goldrich 
eflected more than Giacomo was at the time aware of; for he 
fancied that his grief at the loss of Carlo was the sole occupant of 
his mind, and his conversation diverged not from the one sad sub- 
ject. There was, however, a silent influx of what was thereafter 
to be “ freshly remembered ;” and which, in connexion with what 
had preceded, and was yet to come, subsequently stimulated his 
heart to the most passionate devotion towards the pupil of the 
een artist. 

t was, however, long before he regained his physical strength 
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and mental composure, or exhibited apparent interest in future 
hope. He declined, during his stay at the cottage, “to burden 
with his melancholy presence his kind friends at Belmont ;” and, 
when sufficiently recovered for social intercourse, he departed to 
visit his older friends in London. There he received occasional 
letters from Mr. Goldrich, with kind messages from his daughter ; 
and at length came one from the former, cordially inviting him to 
revisit Blackleigh, and to take up his abode at Belmont, with a 
beautifully-penned and sweetly-expressed postscript by another 
hand, not without signature. And now, therefore, 


When sad thoughts 
Had left their places vacant, in their rooms 
Came thronging soft and delicate desires, 
All prompting cin how fair was Isabella. 


The postscript was urgent that “ Papa’s solicitation should be im- 
mediately complied with;” and complied with it was, of course. 


XIV. 


That marriage ’twixt Sir Argent and the Lady Covet ? 
I do not think it strange : there’s but one hedge 

Has a long time divided them—I mean 

Their large estates ; and ’tis th’ estates that marry. 
Their lawyer is the priest that marries them, 

The banns of matrimony are th’ indentures, 

The bounds and landmarks are the ring that joins them. 


May’s Old Couple. 


Wun Signor Giacomo arrived at Belmont, Mr. Goldrich was 
standing bareheaded under the portico, in eager readiness to 
receive him; Miss Isabella was advancing across the entrance-hall 
to give him a smiling welcome ; and Mrs. Goldrich acknov. ledged 
his entrance into the drawing-room from her chair at the writing- 
table, with an expression by no means radiantly joyous, though 
not so discouraging as might be. The three degrees of cordiality 
in the greetings were, however, resolvable into two, the mother’s 
at minimum, those of the father and daughter hearty alike, differing 
ae in their phases of manly display and maidenly reserve. 

ut during the young Italian’s sojourn at Belmont, as he won 
more and more upon the master, the cautionary stiffness of Mrs. 
Goldrich seemed to diminish, though never so as to commit her to 
anything more than common hospitality might warrant. Still, she 
began to speculate (as evinced by occasional remarks to her husband 
in re. on his turning out to be not only a gentleman born 
and bred, but also well provided for, and possibly of some rank in 
his own country at least, though this latter consideration weighed 
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little with the wife of one of England’s “merchant princes;” an 
expression she had picked up to her infinite delight, as putting her 
husband on a parallel with such princes as might only not be 
of the merchant order. As to the young lady, she became in- 
creasingly charmed by his graceful manners, intelligent converse, 
and the unostentatious show of his accomplishments. 

As Giacomo had not yet given nor been presented with any 
positive opportunity for night of inquiry on the part of the Gold- 
richs, or for explanation on his own, he was reluctant to impose 
the least gratuitous information; his self-pride, and more par- 
ticularly his respect for Isabella, occasioning him to dread his own 
mortification in a result that might be disturbing to the young 
lady’s peace. He felt that his social position was one of adequate 
dignity, but a mystery involved it, and he feared lest this mystery 
eal. cause his separation from one who, he had reason to think, 
might lament it no less than himself. At length, some chance 
occasion (as he thought, but one in fact contrived by Mrs, Gold- 
rich), justified him in letting them all know as much of himself 
as he had related to his deceased friend, with the sum of which 
the reader is acquainted. The worthy merchant felt an especial 
interest in him from that moment; his daughter the more regarded 
him in her heart as a very hero of romance; the silence and 
courteous reserve of mamma’s manner was interpretable any way ; 
and, putting the best construction on the freedom allowed them, 
the young couple continued their intimate communion, each 
hoping that some yet undeveloped manifestation would bring 
about the “ consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

Perhaps the wily mother, not having lately heard as she had 
expected from the still absent baronet, now ardently desired his 
return for what might result from his meeting with a likely rival 
in her daughter’s love, purposing to make use of the young Italian 
in bringing the elder admirer to a conclusive declaration; nor may 
she have been other than offended by his not even answering her 
letters. Anyhow, she was perplexed. Perhaps, in angling for a 
hold upon both lovers she might lose both, or only gain the one 
which ultimate circumstances would show to have been the least 
desirable. This last consideration being now dominant (though 
she talked abundantly of Sir Richard, and of his insensibility to 
the titled ladies of the county), she no longer discouraged the 
young Italian’s attentions to her daughter. It was still “Sir 

ichard,” and “the Hall,” and “the Castle,” and the happiness of 
the fortunate “Lady Richard,” who should be “the em of 
such a husband, to the participation of such possessions ;” but all 
this was uttered rather in stimulation than obstructively to the 
Signore Giacomo. 

“ I wish to Heaven,” exclaimed Mr. Goldrich, “ that Sir Richard 
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were—for the peace of the county—married to some one ; countess 
or cook, I care not, so that our wives and daughters might meet 
him without design, and eat of his venison in comfort. I am loth 
to believe, my dear, that you married me for my money, but I 
must confess to a growing fear that it was so, for assuredly I had 
little save my wealth to recommend me, and you had eae Puen 
your beauty and engaging maiden manners, unless it were a kites 
tail length of poor relations, whom it has been more my pleasure 
to assist than yours to speak of. Until Blackleigh is somehow 
finally di of, there will be nothing but scheming among all 
the ambitious mothers and needy daughters, nor any desire, on the 

art of a father with a daughter, to cultivate his social intimacy 
Lest it be attributed to some design on his title or wealth.” 

The merchant’s moral corrections of his wife had ever before 
been mingled with humour and witty sarcasm; but he now, for 
the first time, let slip his wrath—not, perhaps, on a — incor- 
rigible listener—but upon one so unprepared for its display that 
the immediate (and for some time continued) effect was rather 
prejudicial to repentance. The lady bit her lips in silence, but 
she was not corrected. 

Giacomo’s stay at Belmont had been of no long duration, when 
an express letter, in the most urgent terms, summoned him to 
Turin, where his aged grandfather lived, or rather where he was 
now said to be dying. Nota minute was lost. The ery 
for instant departure solely occupied the young man. Miss Gold- 
rich, who could do nothing to assist, was only careful not to 
impede. Mr. Goldrich saw to the activity of the stablemen in 
bringing round the carriage to convey his young friend to’ the 
next post-town. Mrs. Goldrich was equally busy in speeding the 
parting guest. Housekeeper, butler, cook, and kitchenmaids were 
as busy preparing the parting meal. Other servants were cording 
trunks, uncording them for something forgotten, and cording 
them again before all was remembered; and when this was done, 
the trunks on the carriage and the meal on the table, it was a 
sad moment. Giacomo could not swallow. The first mouthful, 
like Macbeth’s “ Amen,” stuck in his throat. He could but 
drink, with a heart full as the glass he held in his shaking hand. 
The carriage was at the door, the coachman on the box. There 
was no time left except for Giacomo hurriedly, agitated, and in 
silence, to look a tearful adieu to his host, hostess, and Isabella, 
the hand of each in both his own; and, five minutes after, the 
whole house was still as a tomb, Miss Isabel pale as a corpse, her 
mother rather coloured with the heat of flurry, and Mr. Goldrich 
“posed” with a sense of vacuum in the mansion, though with a 
feeling of having (for vain example’s sake), hastily filled his 
stomach with more than his digestion was equal to. He, there- 
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fore, went to take his siesta on the library sofa, while Mrs. and 
Miss Goldrich retired to the small drawing-room, where they sat 
for some time without speaking a word, listening to the tick of 
the clock on the staircase. Afer a while, other sounds reached 
their ears; the whistle of the footman putting things to rights in 
the dining-room; the rattle of glass and silver, with the butler’s 
deep voice checking James's fistulary music; the more melodious 
song of the housemaid in the just vacated spare room; and an 
altercation between the cook and scullery-wench in the kitchen 
corridor. And now the sky became clouded, rain drops pattered 
on the window-panes, the sighing of the winds swelled into angry 
gusts; doors here were slamming close as those elsewhere were 
blown open, and the howl of the old bloodhound in the back court 
chiming in with the roaring of the chimneys made the little pet 
spaniel bark in ridiculous response, as jt leaped on to the window- 
seat to look out for the cause of all this “ dreadful pother.” Then 
did the winds subside, the rain cease, and sullen gloom pervade. 
In the morning, all had been sparkling as a fountain in the sun, 
all was now dull as ditchwater in a vaulted drain. 

“ Well, my love,” said Mrs. Goldrich, “ this sudden departure 
is no less mysterious than all the rest in the life of our foreign 
friend.” 

“It may lead to a solution of the mystery,” replied Isabella ; 
“but surely we know of nothing in the rest of his life but what 
shows him to be a young man of the highest honour and great 
accomplishment. Except that he is a mystery to himself, there 
is nothing mysterious about him ; nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that, when all shall be made clear, every favourable indica- 
tion will not be fully realised, as to his position as well as cha- 
racter.” 

“T believe with you, Isabella,” continued Mrs. G., “ that he is 
an honest and an honourable man; but the best of men may be 
oe ge connected with dangerous, if not discreditable, relatives 
or alliances; and the possibility of such a fact would prevent all 
cautious persons from closer intimacy with him than with any 
agreeable stranger, who comes to-day they know not whence, and 
goes to-morrow they know not whither—it may be to mount the 
throne of a prince; it may be to mount the scaffold of a guillo- 
tine.” 

_ “Really, my good mother, you are rather exaggerating our 
ignorance of the ‘ whence’ and the ‘ whither,’ and » 

“ Isabella,” said the “ good mother,” “you affect dulness. We 
know not but that he may have come from some Carbonari den in 
Genoa, and is now gone to another at Turin. He is obviously a 
young man of strong single purposes; now, forgetting every one 
else in his devotion to a Tetctned friend, as when he rejected your 
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father’s first kind invitation, lest he should seem to wrong that 
friend’s memory ; now, at once throwing us all unceremoniously 
aside in obedience to a summons from his grandfather; and—teally 
—leaving us without so much as thanks, as if he were quitting 
an inn that had merely served his convenience.” 

“ But, mamma, had he shown no sense of your kindness during 
his stay? and could you not see that his farewell thanks were too 
deep-felt to be uttered ?” 

“ Pooh, child; thanks are easily said.” 

“ But his thanks were not said: so you declared a moment back. 
Your Carbonari fears are not participated in by me; and, after all 
concerning his mystery, has there been nothing mysterious in the 
history of Sir Richard !” 

The mother was getting aground, so she put helm-a-lee, and 
floated into silence. 

. * * * * 

Mr. Goldrich had now awakened from his long nap, and, ignorant 
of the hubbub and gloom which had prevailed in the heavens and 
the Hall, he looked out upon a clearing sky and a reappearing sun 
to make cheerful the remainder of the day. Finding his lady silent, 
and his daughter something sad, he proposed a walk in the 
grounds, They had rambled about for some time, when the noise 
of carriage-wheels was heard on the road from the lodge, as though 
of an approaching arrival. 

“But no,” said Isabella, with a smothered sigh, “it may be 
only the return of the carriage from the post-town;” and she 
would have avoided meeting it, for she expected nothing better 
than the sight of its vacated interior. Her father, however, led 
the way to the drive; and, to the surprise of all, the bedizened 
equipage of Sir Richard Blackleigh was seen advancing ! 

The baronet had been only thought of as still abroad, and likely 
to remain there; yet here, in full state, came the carriage with its 
armorial splendours, its gaily harnessed and spirited horses, its 
coachman and footmen in their gorgeous liveries; while in the 
coach, in his pride, alone for want of a fitting partner, sat the lord 
of Blackleigh himself, looking as if he had returned, after a fruit- 
less search, to discover that what he had sought afar, was only to 
be found at home. 

The radiance of his eyes flashed on the fair Isabella, whose coun- 
tenance reflected its beaming brightness like a pale mask. His first 
low bow was emphatically addressed to her alone: thisshe returned 
with a curt inclination of her head, and a very god-daughterish 
smile. Sedately ceremonious were his first verbal greetings to the 
father and mother, that he might bring their more joyous eloquence 
to bear on the daughter. Of course, he instantly quitted his 
vehicle; and, begging the favour of stable-room for his horses 
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during the next hour or twain, he ordered the equipage onward to 
Belmont House. . 

With looks constantly recurring to Miss Isabella’s (which too 
evidently indicated pre-occupied thought), he spoke of his late 
journeyings to Turin, Genoa, Rome, and ‘Tivoli; thence, through 
Switzerland, home—to which he had returned only on the pre- 
ceding night. His first impulse of to-day was to visit Belmont, for 
an exchange of notes on Italy in general, and Tivoli in particular, 
only lamenting the sad exception to his present pleasure involved 
in the recent intelligence of Wilton’s death. 

“ Aye,” said Mr. Goldrich, “it was through Wilton we became 
acquainted with a very accomplished young Italian gentleman at 
Tivoli; who may be regarded as Wilton’s chief mourner, much as 
we all lament the loss of that able and amiable artist.” 

The circumstances of Giacomo’s visit to Belmont, and of his 
sudden departure to attend his sick and dying grandfather at 
Turin, were then detailed by Mr. Goldrich as they continued their 
walk to the house; and, at the mention of Turin, the baronet 
looked as if some singular association was connected with it. He 
also conceived that the thoughts mainl¥ occupying Miss Isabella’s 
mind, had reference to the departed Italian, in whose favour she 
would, every now and then, moke little parenthetical additions to 
her father’s good report of him. 

“Truly, Miss Goldrich,” said Sir Richard, “ you seem greatl 
interested in this young cavaliere, in whom therefore I must mee 4 
be myself interested. It is only to be hoped that your interest is 
reciprocated by its object.” 

“Truly, Sir Richard, I have no reason to believe that the 
‘young cavaliere,’ as you term him, has more than the same kindly 
regard for me which I entertain towards himself ——~” 

“Or—towards myself,” rejoined the baronet, with a smile that 
had more teeth in it than sincerity. 

“Or—towards yourself, if you will have it so; though a 
young miss in her teens, such as I, might be permitted, without 
scandal, to avow a more cordial esteem for a gentleman of your 
years than it would be proper to declare towards one not so very 
decidedly her senior.” 

Miss Isabella was about the last person of her sex to be made 
the submissive butt of inuendo; and her reply struck her three 
listeners in an amusingly different way. Her father was pleased, 
and looked so; the mother was other than pleased, and said so; 
the baronet looked anything but flattered. 

“Esteem, Isabella, is not shown by a pert reply to a mere plea- 
santry.” 


: But mamma uttered this sotto voce for the young lady’s private 
learing, 
5 
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Sir Richard had elicited what he more deserved than desired, 
and rather clumsily affected to appreciate “ the advantage his years 
secured to him,” adding, “I consider, then, the avowal of your 
cordial esteem to have been made, Miss Goldrich. But may I 
ask the name of the only half-fortunate youth who participates in 
my good hap without the chance of its being declared to him?” 

“©, what a deal of scorn looked beautiful” in the curled lip 
and disturbed countenance of the indignant girl; her brow being 
ruffled with the horse-shoe mark to which allusion was made in a 
former chapter. 

“He might not deem your ‘good hap,’ Sir Richard, worthy of 
his participation,” said the young lady. 

atters were gathering towards a storm, when Mr. Goldrich 
said, “Enough of this. The Italian gentleman’s name, Sir 
Richard, is Riporrr—G1acomo Riporrti.” 

Had the reply been, “ His name is EpmMuND BLACKLEIGH, and 
he is the son, Sir Richard, of your elder brother, who married 
Emilia Ridotti, became her widower, and soon after died himself;” 
if Mr. Goldrich had been warranted by knowledge in saying thus 
much, it could not haves added to the amazement felt by the 
baronet on simply hearing that the name of the “ young cavaliere” 
was Riporri—Giacomo Ripottr! But Sir Richard was an 
adept in concealment, and his surprise was at first unobserved. 

“ Ridotti?’ The baronet repeated the name, at first as in ques- 
tion, not surprise; then he reiterated it, as if musing on some vague 
remembrance, until there was manifest emotion in his manner. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Goldrich; “but his person and perfect 
English exhibit no foreign character, however we may observe it 
in that graceful ease of bearing and unvarying courtesy which are 
not pervading among our youth at home; nor must I fail in 
tribute to his accomplishment as an English scholar, who has 
taken first-class degree in our Shakspeare college. Believe me, 


Blackleigh, 


He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 


And now, under the sweetening influence of her father’s eulogy, 
all scorn and indignation disappeared from the lips and brow of 
Isabella, who, fancying perhaps she had not been without some 
justice checked by mamma, and feeling that her godfather had 
been sufliciently corrected, sought to conciliate the latter by a very 
ae oe ty pleasantry. 

“You will not, Sir Richard, think the less of the admiration 
accorded to our late visitor when I repeat what both my dear 
parents have noticed, that Signor Ridotti bears a general re- 
semblance to yourself, and a more particular likeness to your 
deceased brother, as you and the latter appear in the family picture 
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on the wall of your etm wherein you are Jointly represented ag 


a couple of very good-looking young men, Pardon the personal 
remark, and believe that nothing is intended depregiatory of your 
resent aspect, which is simply that of alteration in kind without 
oss in quality.” 

The el rejoinder was of the elegant common-place order; 
rather laboured, however, and as if he were half unconscious of 
what he was saying. He felt that his best policy was a change of 
subject ; so he entered on that of the deceased artist’s merits, lead- 
ing to what he intended to be a winning discourse on art in 
general. When the party reached the house, dinner was speedily 
fortheoming, and the baronet prevailed on to partake of it, The 
carriage which had borne Giacomo away had returned by a back 
road; and Isabella was immediately in close converse with her 
waiting-maid in her bedroom, learning all the intelligence that had 
been communicated in the servants’ hall concerning the departed 

uest: how melancholy he had been on the way; how his hand 
ahiet had concealed his eyes again and again; how he had 
spoken of the extreme kindness of everybody at Belmont; and 
how deeply he regretted having to leave so soon and so suddenly; 
how he had expressed the most fervent hopes of seeing them all 
again, and how he had written a letter at the inn of the post town, 
to be delivered by James to Mrs. Goldrich. 

“ And surely, miss,” said the maid, in language so like Nerissa’s 
to her mistress, Portia, that the true text may be quoted, “‘ of all 
the men that ever my foolish eyes looked upon, he is the best de- 
serving a fair lady.’ ” 

As Portia of Bassanio, so thought Isabella of Giacomo, not un- 
mindful either of Portia’s words, “ While we shut the gate upon one 
wooer, another knocks at the door;” and yet, alas! the departed 
one had been rather a winner than a wooer; but yet, again, “ fair 
speechless messages” had passed (oh, how pleadingly from his eyes 
to hers); and such continued to be her meditations, until the gong 
sounded its second summons, and, descending with a cheered heart 
into the dining-room, she took her place at the table as the vis-a- 
vis of her “cordially esteemed” god-papa. 

It seemed to be the worthy merchant’s care during the re- 
mainder of the evening (though in a very good-natured way) to 
neutralise all those of his wife’s insinuations, which had for their 
object the encouragement of the baronet, and the suppression of 
her daughter’s rising favour towards the cavaliere ; and it cannot, 
therefore, be said that the pervading spirit of the party was of 
genuine accord. At length, when the carriage of Sir Richard was 
ordered to the door, Miss Isabella, on the plea of fatigue and 
headache, bade her parents and the baronet a curt but gentle 

good night,” not waiting for the baronet’s equipage to come 
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round. She was, in truth, anxious to have a little (or more than 
a little) talk with her waiting-maid up-stairs; and Mrs. Goldrich 
thought (as she said next morning) that, fora young lady oppressed 
with headache and fatigue, she remained “ chattering a most 
unconscionably long time out of bed.” Perhaps the young lady 
was in bed, questioning the maid as to whether Mr. Ridotti really 
had written from the post-town inn to her mamma?—whether 
James had delivered his letter?—whether the letter had been 
read or even opened? because no reference had been made to any 
such letter by the unquestioned receiver. Her father had heard 
no mention of it, and Isabella was left audibly talking to herself 
on the subject after her maid had departed; for it is remarkable 
how energetic minds will seek relief in soliloquy, and carry on 
imaginary conversations to their own triumph in the argument. 
Such was the case with Isabella, whose thoughts were so waking 
throughout the night, that she begged the indulgence of taking 
her breakfast in bed on the sequent morning. 

“ James,” said Mr. Goldrich, at breakfast, to the servant who 
had attended Giacomo to the post town, “did Mr. Ridotti find all 
things right, and did he send any message back ?” 

“Well, sir, he didn’t say anything was wrong, but he sent back 
nothing except the letter to missus.” 

The master looked surprised. The mistress looked hard at the 
turn-cock to the spout of the coffee-urn, which seemed reluctant 
to let forth its contents. 

“ The thing won’t move,” said she. 

At length, however, the thing was moved, and the lady moved 
to speak. 

“Ah, yes. There was a note, which she had forgotten to 
mention during the preceding evening. She would fetch it.” She 
sought it, but, “ provokingly, it was mislaid, though it could not 
be lost.” Then it was lost, for it could not be found. “ How- 
ever, it was of no consequence, except as showing that the writer 
had not left them so abruptly and unthankfully as she had sup- 
posed. It was a very gentlemanly apology for his sudden and 
unceremonious departure from the house, scrupulously guarded 
and studied in expression, and an extraordinary example of an 
Italian’s good English at least.” Mrs. Goldrich appeared vexed: 
Mr. Goldrich truly was so. 

“JT find, my love,” said he to his daughter, when she joined 
them below, “that Mr. Ridotti has written a very graceful letter 
to your mother on the subject of his sudden departure. She is 
vexed at having mislaid or lost it, and so am I.” 

Miss Isabella, silently weighing in her mind the relative sub- 
stantial merits of the two vexations by such rule as a vexed 
examiner might exercise, strongly inclined to participate in what 


she believed to be her father’s. 
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« We should have been pleased to see the letter; should we not, 

pa?” remarked the young lady. 

“ No matter,” said the merchant. “ Your mother has given me 
the purport of it, as simply that of an apology for Mr. idotti’s 
abrupt departure, and I am sure she would conceal nothing from 
me had there been more to speak of.” 
ys his manner and look did not quite affirm such con- 


fidence, but he was immediately mollified by the tears of “an 
unjustly suspected wife and mother,” and so the matter as a subject 
of converse was for the time dismissed. 

But there were thoughts in the minds of Mrs. Goldrich and her 
daughter not Hiomimed so readily, and we anticipate the anxious 
curiosity of the reader to know something of the lost letter, and of 
the reason for Sir Richard’s emotion on hearing that the name of 
the departed visitor was Ripott1! Before, however, we come to 
the point in satisfaction of this desire we must be retrospective. 

Sir Richard Blackleigh was the admired sample of a handsome 
family, though, so far as now appeared, it was likely to become a 
family of the past, chiefly known by its pictured presentments on 
the walls of “The Hall.” The immediate branch of it, of which 
the baronet seemed to be the only remaining portion, appeared 
likely to wither jin mortal bachelorship, and infinite were the 
regrets and surprises at the strange insensibility of a man, with an 
heriditary title to his name and no very large fortune, to the 
charms of such and such an heiress, who only lacked the title to 
which her ampler fortune would give such an additional and 
dazzling splendour! But it was beneath the intention of Sir 
Richard’s lofty mind and loving heart to “make any Joan a 
Lady,” whatever her means, unless there were the beauty, intel- 
lectual refinement, and romantic temperament necessary to suitable 
companionship; and he therefore continued, in faith rather than 
mere hope, to hold up his personal and mental qualifications before 
common admiration, waiting the especial appreciation of the one 
particular star destined to radiate on his baronial breast. His 
prophetic perceptions (subject of course to conviction) had, how- 
ever, some time back, lighted on a very promising little bud (if 
we may change our figure of speech), ere it had yet indicated 
more than the colour of its future bloom. Indeed, so far looked 
his earlier foresight, that when he formerly dandled on his knee the 
infant Isabella, he had resolved to wait the gradual issue of events, 
She was then some ten or twelve years of age, and no brother or 
sister had been since born to displace her apparent right to the 
possession of her father’s acquired and still accumulating wealth ; 
nor was it now deemed at all likely (from circumstances which 
need not be detailed) that any other child would be born to claim 
a division of the paternal riches. He had continued to dandle on 
his knee the heiress of Belmont, until he deemed it politic to 
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assume the impropriety of such patronising familiarity ; and chose 
to see the young lady in the new light of a less immediately 
accessible, but more prospectively desirable, object of attention, 
No more child’s books or juvenile acceptances were given or 
sought; but presents complimentary to matured intelligence and 
of exhibitive service for ripening years were offered, until, in turn, 
even their very withholding might evince a motive not to be mis- 
taken—a motive of unpresuming but eloquent delicacy, only to be 
appreciated as that of one who desired the god-father to be for- 
gotten, and who might look upon the reception of costlier gifts as 
indicating a non-reluctance towards the giver himself, 

Mrs. Goldrich had been long alive to all this; but the daughter 
suspected it not until after her visit to Tivoli, where her breast 
first nded to the admission of emotions before unknown; for 
the ah tuition of a prim old maiden governess, the privacy of 
her subsequent education, the conservative policy of a mother 
looking forward to the same point held in view by Sir Richard, 
the desire of her father to make her parental home the satisfaction 
of her desires, and the unattractive character of the young county 
squires who were the guests of his table, left her so impressible by 
any charming novelty, that she admitted the unexpected appearance 
of an accomplished and otherwise agreeable young man, as singu- 
larly pleasing. So far, so well; but she was referred to Sir 
Richard’s “juvenile library,” inculcating filial obedience and the 
incontrovertible saw, that “all is not gold that glitters,” and that 
things “ singularly pleasing” are as the mirage which turns truth 
topsy-turvy, lifting practical things into impracticable vistons— 
with a simple omission of the fact that the phantom of ships 
reposing in the sky, like flies upon a ceiling, are but visionary 
inversions of real ships reposing on the sea, with real crews of 
merry tars, and happy passengers on board. The young lady, 
however, was not for rejecting the things of earth that are reflected 
in heaven. 

In fact, Mrs. Goldrich considered, as did the baronet, that the 
Forest of Blacklock, with the domain of Blackleigh Hall, were 
only divided from Belmont by a turnpike road and its hedges; 
es that the union of the former with the latter, within “a rng 
fence,” would make her daughter the wife of one who might walk 
into the House of Lords as Baron Blackleigh of Blacklock, &e, 
&c, She did not, perhaps, quite consider how the baronet’s pro- 

1 might be conditional on her husband’s securing to him the 

mont estate, in the case of other children being es by her 
or her possible successor; but the consideration, nevertheless, had 
its place in the baronet’s mind. 

ir Richard now thought it time to speak ; and therefore, sub- 
ject to the “consideration” aforesaid, suggested to Mr. Goldrich 
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the matrimonial proposition he felt inclined to make, 6 should it 
find favour with both parents”—because “otherwise,” said he— 
with an apparent doubt as if in Mrs, Goldrich’s concurrence—“ I 
could not think of addressing the young lady,” 

The honest merchant looked as if not over-pleased by the pro- 

or by the conditions attending it. 

“Nay,” said the other, “there is surely no harm, and there can 
be no offence. 1 could have wished, either that I had been richer 
and ten years younger, or the lady ten years older; but our dis- 
parity in years is not more than frequently exists in such cases; 
and if Miss Goldrich should concede on such terms to grace a 
position of dignity, and to become with me the parental continuer 
of an old name, under circumstances that might be said to consti- 
tute the new beginning of—of a still augmented family—lordship, 
within an enlarged ring fence-— ” 

“Stay, Sir Richard,” said the merchant, laughing. “ Some- 
how, your term, ‘ring fence,” seems to have reached my ears 
before; and the ring, whichis to fence my daughter's wedding 
finger, is not, I see, the only one in your contemplation. Now, I 
desire, above all other earthly things remaining to my wish, the 
happiness of my my ert and if that may be promoted by her 
becoming your wife, I will place the advantages of the alliance, to 
both, against the disparity question, and do what else may be 
reasonably required of me in respect to her dowry; but if I rightly 
apprehend your conditional sag: of incorporating my estates 
and yours within this ‘ring fence,’ it is a matter which requires a 
more protracted consideration than you may have the patience to 
wait for.” 

This reply discomfited Sir Richard “not a jot.” He felt 
assured the merchant would not do less than he engaged to do; 
and that it was quite enough, on his part, to have hinted at the 
expectation of the more that might eventually be done. More- 
over, he had now the opportunity, by the withdrawal of all condi- 
tional terms, of appearing too enamoured for any care as to their 
retention ; and he gracefully closed the conference by saying, that 
“his ‘ring fence’ proposition had reference only to the ampler 
means necessary to the distinguished position of such a wile.” 

“Your suit, Sir Richard,” replied Mr. Goldrich, “ has my per- 
mission, and I believe it has my wife’s interest; but I shall neither 
coerce my daughter, nor sanction any more than concession on the 
part of her mother; and therefore, my friend, I leave you to your 
chance,” 

In truth, the merchant was much less inclined to the match 
than his lady, and there was yet another lady to be consulted, 
viz. the one most concerned, by whom the first decided intimation 
of the high honour intended for her was met in a manner anything 
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but encouraging to the — scheme. Her mother opened 
the subject with a cautious delicacy, having more policy in it than 
real for her daughter's ra th and the intimation was 
received with a perception of that policy, and a determination to 
render it fruitless. She merely replied: “I will never, my dear 
mother, marry, save the man whose love I can reciprocate; nor 
can I contemplate, even as possible, such conversion from m 
resent feeling as would render the addresses of Sir Richard 
lackleigh other than distasteful.” 

If the apparent resignation of both parents to their daughter’s 
resolve, and Sir Richard’s departure as in despair, might be 
believed in, there was at once and for ever an end of the “new 
beginning,” and of all hope in the “ring fence.” Mr. Goldrich, 
who seemed anything but distressed, good-naturedly wondered 
that “a man of Blackleigh’s position should be so woe-begone at a 
god-daughter’s reluctance to become her sponsor’s wife ;” and Mrs, 
Goldrich wondered still more, that “ he who had else the hearts 
of all maiden womankind in command, with high titular honours 
to bestow, should be the rejected of a ship-owner’s child. How- 
ever,” continued the matron, “all’s no doubt for the best—for 
somebody; we only hope it will be so with Miss Isabella; and, 
having so said, we may leave Sir Richard to recover his peace, and 
our daughter still to improve in wisdom.” 

But there were underlying thoughts in the minds of mother and 
daughter. not so readily subdued; and we now come to the what 
of the Letter which the former had received from Giacomo Ridotti, 
and the why of that emotion which the baronet exhibited when the 
name of Ridotti was mentioned. 

The letter ran as follows: 


“T have quitted Belmont, possibly only for a season, but more 
probably for ever. Anyhow, I have left my heart with one who 
may be unconscious of retaining so poor a legacy, for I have with- 
held from Miss Goldrich any formal pores of its bequest; and 
had not imperative necessity called me away, this avowal might 
not have been made even to Mr. Goldrich and yourself. To Miss 
Goldrich it is not declared, because I would not disturb her hap- 
piness by occasioning the pain she might suffer in rejecting a suit 
she cannot encourage. I do not assume her entire ignorance of 
mw feelings, nor that she has been less reciprocating than might 

ow of some encouragement to my hopes; but I disdain all idea 
that her responsive regard bears any approximate proportion to 
the passion with which she has inspired me. At the same time, 
now that I am beyond the reach of your direct indignation, I can 
speak with comparative courage, and however limited may be the 
amount of Miss Goldrich’s kindly feelings towards me, I cannot 
leave unrecorded the value I attach to them. ‘Therefore it is that 
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I confide to you thus much, leaving you to conceal or make it 
known to her, as your sole desire for her happiness may prompt. 

« With what I know of myself and my circumstances you are 
acquainted, nor do I suppose that any further knowledge would 
hereafter alter your impressions in any unfavourable degree. But 
my reappearance at Belmont must wren on your and Mr, Gold- 
rich’s allowing me to address your daughter as a suitor for her 
heart and hand. I require nothing more than ‘the riches of her- 
self alone.’ ” : 

(* What does he mean by that?” said the mother. “She his 
herself no riches but what her father affords,” which was true 
enough in every sense. ) 

“J have greatly more, in possession and prospect, than I need ; 
and, enough—as you and she might admit—for her also, that is, 
if I rightly judge of her. Whether, therefore, I present myself 
again at Belmont, will depend on the reply, which will find me 
at the house of Signor Ridotti, 166, Strada Nuova, Torino. Should 
this be my last communication, let it be the record of infinite 
gratitude for unmeasured kindness and hospitality, and of the 
memory to be ever retained of the most delightful period in my 
existence. 

“Giacomo Riportt.” 

This letter was first pencilled in the carriage which bore away 
the writer to the post-town, where he penned (in his finest Italian 
hand) the copy which was delivered by James to Mrs. Goldrich. 

So much for the letter, which was seen and perused only 
by Mrs. Goldrich, and, as we have seen, “ mislaid”—not to be 
found. 

Mrs. Goldrich held with Charles I. that falsehood is sanctioned 
by its purposed good intent and righteous result. Her purpose 
was the preserved ignorance of her daughter, with an intent 
favourable to the baronet’s suit, and to the result of her becoming 
Lady Blackleigh, bound up with Sir Richard in the “ ring fence.” 
She continued the appearance of searching for what in fact she 
had committed to the flames, retaining no memorandum of it 
beyond the copied address to Turin; and this was soon the super- 
scription of a letter expressing to Giacomo her sense of his honour- 
able conduct, but stating that his proposal, though highly flatter- 
ing, could not be encouraged, as the young ate was already 
addressed by a titled man of wealth and distinguished personal 
qualifications, whose alliance would be not less gratifying to the 
national feelings than conducive to the happiness of the family. 
It was trying enough, she said, to give away an only daughter 
under any circumstances, but when that daughter might have to 
change her country as well as her name, it became a matter of 
still more serious consideration. She hoped, therefore, no needless 
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distress might be occasioned by disturbing the negotiation now 

ding; she re the conditions of his reappearance at 
Belmont were such as to prevent it, and still more that she must 
recommend, as best for all parties, the suspension of even any 
further correspondence until he was prepared to write a congra- 
tulatory letter on the consummation of her daughter’s marriage 
with another. Such was the purport of her letter. 

It remains to speak of the baronet’s emotion when he first heard 
the name of Ridotti pronounced at Belmont. It was the famil 
name of his deceased brother—Edmund Blackleigh’s Italian wife 
—not forgotten, since its first utterance to him some twenty 
years before. Its mention, in fact, had occasioned a ae heart- 

uake in his breast. Many, it is true, might be the Ridottis in 

taly, but it was singular a Ridotti should have been a sojourner 
in the neighbourhood and a visitor of the Black Lock! It was a 
fact of less import that Mrs. Goldrich should not have mentioned, 
in her letters to the baronet, the name of the “ Italian gentleman” 
with whom she had become acquainted at Tivoli, but that was a 
decree of fate necessary to his surprise at Belmont. 

Who was the darkly mysterious person, so startled, when con- 
fronted by Giacomo Ridotti in the room of the hotel at Turin? 








SPRING BLOSSOMS. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


Tey fold the wall in beauty, 
So near our wondering gaze, 

A glow of tender blossoms, 
Enriched with vernal rays: 

It clasps the hand that tends it, 
And looks so archly wise, 

A human bud who seeketh 
Affection in our eyes! 


How sweet the dreamy stillness, 
How soft the lulling air, 
Kissing the fragile blossoms 
That hardly seem to stir; 
The spirit of spring elated, 
Has kissed them in her flight, 
And nursed them ever fondly 
With rain and warmth and light. 











Spring Blossoms. 


For who can clasp a sun ray? 

Or limn an infant’s smile? 
Or gather every blossom 

God hoards for man awhile? 
For purity and beauty 

Are beams of heavenly birth, 
The symbols of perfection 

That sanctify the earth ! 


True thoughts are ripening blossoms, 
And though a careless wind 
Of ignorance may slay them, 
Still leave their fruit behind; 
Their living glow and splendour, 
Their widening, quenchless light, 
Might fold our lives in lustre, 
f men would read them right. 


No care can wholly,crush me, 
When I am free to rove 
Amid the delicate blossoms 
The heritage of love ; 
They give the days a fervour, 
The years a fragrant glow, 
Which spring-time pure and constant 
Must evermore bestow. 


The blossom-laden hours 
Caress me in their flight, 

I feel their spiritual kisses 
Imbue me with delight; 

I hear their gracious music, 
Born of the wayward breeze, 

Until my thoughts in rapture, 
Would grasp their melodies. 


I cannot dream of envy, 
I cannot muse of wrong 
When spring-time pure and holy 
Endows me with its song ; 
For every bud that opens 
Its dear eyes to the sod, 
Is tinted with the radiance 
Of Nature’s perfect God ! 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 
XXV. 


DOCTOR PROSODY AND THE SCHOLASTIC CIRCLE OF CHILTERN. 


A NEw providence seemed to have revealed itself to Mary's 
mind from the day of her reception at Toft’s. The inquietude of 
her mind about her son vanished with its load; in her implicit re- 
liance on Sir Jacob Fawkes she no longer dreaded her enemies, as 
if no one would dare molest the boy now that he was under the 
protection of so powerful a friend. For that reason she consented 
freely to his becoming a boarder of the great grammar school, and 
to being separated from him. How thankfully she hailed the 
change! and she resolved in her new faith to teaze no one any 
more with her fears. 

Not many days elapsed before she was settled in her new home, 
with Nancy and such other domestics as the village supplied; and 
when she gave Johnny up to Sir Jacob, who took him in his car- 
riage to school, her emotion was one of pride, though it ended in 
tears as the child drove away to begin the world without her. 

The masters at Chiltern school were soon known to Prentis—he 
had now to drop all other names ; ceremony was over with the first 
nod. He was soon taught his first lesson by the head-master him- 
self-on being examined by him; it was that Prosody was a wonder. 
He found Prentis not bad at grammar—that pleased him—but he 
appeared to be in fun when he put questions; in fact, he was so 
advanced in scholarship, that it had become a mere joke to him. 
He compelled his boys to learn, if master ever did. If they said 
their lessons ill, he lashed them with his irony; if well, he tickled 
them with his wit; and more or less they were always laughing. 

Prosody was a great philosopher, that is, a person (not a gentle- 
man necessarily) who traces words up to their roots, for the dead 
languages are all upside down. He proves by analogy, after the 
example of our first parents, that the first word was love, and of 
two genders, masculine and feminine; that from it all other words 
have sprung. He teaches that generations of words are born and 
die, to be succeeded by others, and that ever increasing, these 
tribes of words migrate into new lands lest they should come to 
blows. 

There were other masters, who, being chosen by Prosody, were 
good; not that they approached him even in eccentricity, much 
less in genius. There was Cocker (our Cocker !), the mathematical 
master, who from his incessant study of angles had become wry 
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necked. His head inclined at an angle of sixty degrees west lati- 
tude, so he had to teach eastwards, or the boys would have been 
to the windward of him; and as it was, he was obliged to roll his 
eyes at them down an inclined plane, imparting to them a diagonal, 
sinister look. 

Then there was Chatterton, who was classic over the lower 
furms; and, in spite of his name, he was a great talker, for a 
man’s name is generally the very opposite of his nature. Are not 
the Goods often bad, the Riches poor, the Lonys short, the Priors 
behindhand, the Raikes reformed, the Browns fair, the Roses 
unlovely, the Bournes endless, the Creeds faithless, the Hopes 
desperate, the Jollys sad, the Hills eee the Marshes dry, the 
Leeches brought up by hand, the Cooks unsavoury, the Reeds 
unshaken, the Savages tame, the Lanes in streets, the Popes in 
alleys, the Lands sold, the Sharps flat, the Hydes found out, the 
Kidds mature, the Bacons fresh, the Ways shut up, the Churches 
dissenters, the Brights dull, the Smarts shabby, the Smalls great, 
the Youngs old, the Greys degraded, the Prices worthless, the 
Fews many, the Heaths prolific, the Grants unpaid, the Fullers 
empty, the Peels within, the Days to come, the Farrs near, the 
Flowers fuded, the Hays uncut, the Hoares juvenile, the Kings 
peasants, the Moneys at a discount, the Foxes without holes, and 
are the Fosters mothers? 

Chatterton’s loquacity, fortunately for him, was combined with 
good nature, for he spoke his thoughts, and it is surprising that he 
did not sometimes get himself into trouble. One reason that he 
did not might be that he talked too fast for any one to repeat 
what he said. It was certainly rare for him to give offence, or to 
receive it back. At first Prentis was placed under him, and so 
impatient was he as a listener, that before he heard them he told 
the class its lessons. He had a fair fat face with sandy hair, and 
his mouth was always primed for a laugh; if compelled to be 
serious on an occasion, and he was a clergyman, his countenance 
appeared worked up into a struggle for victory over himself. 

If he wished to hear how much a boy knew, he secured himself 
from temptation by lolling out his tongue with his ear turned to 
the speaker’s mouth ; a prolapsus linguz that bore his name in the 
school, and was much copied. When he threatened any boy with 
the head-master, he brought Prosody’s name forward in such a 
Way as to amuse more than to frighten. 

“What would Dr. Prosody say to you, sir, on his return from 
the tower of Babel, where he is gone to excavate fossil tongues; I 
think his own would be petrified with horror. This will not do 
at all, sir; stay in after te and learn it better!” 

There still remains a writing master to be described; he was an 
artist in his line, a perfect penman; his name was Douglas. Neat- 
July—VoL. CXLY. NO. DLXXXIII. G 
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ness was written on his face; it was observed in his specch, in his 
dress, in his hands and nails, in his desk. It was the charatter he 
wrote in, and that was without a blot. All that proceeded from 
his hand was in a copper-plate; and he printed. He could pro- 
duce a copy more original than the type itself, and illustrate its 
natural beauty with a swan or a dragon at one flourish. 

But if the masters were important, still more so were the boys ; 
and it was sedulously maintained by the professfonal men of 
Chiltern that the boys were a gentlemanly set. It was-true that 
tradesmen’s sons were admitted. As a set-off against this, several 
bishops, chancellors, judges, and other great men had sprung 
from that class in that town, leaving many relations there in the 
lurch, who, though shopkeepers, were thus in a certain sense 
ennobled. The fact was remarkable, and was due to three causes 
—good abilities in the boys, a good school in connexion with 
Cambridge, and a powerful patron in the Fawkes family; the old 
corporation of twelve returning two members, always the nominees 
of Tofv’s Hall. 

The professionals who maintained that tradition about a gentle- 
manly set of boys were just one shade below the mark themselves, 
for the country lawyer, the apothecary, and the town parson are 
not quite in the best society ; whence the necessity that they felt 
of talking up the school. 

Talent had a rare chance at Chiltern during its rotten days. 
The barber lived to be proud of shaving his own son, whom he 
saw safely through the degrees of student, wrangler, priest, chap- 
lain, bishop; but the country at large was jealous of the burgesses 
who fattened on those good old times, and one only remained, the 
lawyer, whose eyes were to witness a son’s advancement to the 
bench. His name was ; it may be safer to omit it, for he 
lives, and is a man of action. 

The apothecary had a son at the school; his name was Sorry, 
and he gave his son the name of Erasmus, in anticipation of his 
becoming a scholar. 

The incumbent had a son at the school; his name was Quintilly 
— by four initions of good families; he christened his son 

arley. Quintilly deserves description. 

He was a pulpit-orator, a phrase that he detested. He was often 
within an inch of hitting the sublime, but the miss was ridiculous; 
as bad as a mile off. With a woman’s hand, a saint’s eyes, teeth 
like a dentist’s that required a sardonic smile to display, he 
delivered himself of the well-acted sermon. He had a falsetto 
that he rose into at times, when his enthusiasm scoured the super- 
human; and a contralto that set up a vibration in the base, as it 
sank lower and lower. The organist considered his voices won- 
derful. He was a white man, a sickly sort of beauty, and as vain 
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asa girl His wife was a Harley, and so feeble were his powers 
of detecting incongruities, he gave his son her name. The school- 
boys were very fond of scanning Harley Quintilly, as if the names 
had been the two last feet of a Latin verse, and their owner was 80 
ashamed of them that he would. have turned a somerset to have 
shaken them off. 

In a school that holds out prospects there is always to be 
met with a fine, thoughtful looking boy, with chiselled hair and 
eyes, as if they had been touched up by an artist to give them an 
anxious expression—a boy who sustains the fiction that in this 
happy country the deserving may rise to the highest honours. 
The good school of Chiltern had always such a boy on hand; on 
this occasion it was the attorney's son. Having determined on 
speaking no evil of the attorney himself, his son’s name may be 
mentioned, for that is not a libel; it was Lawson. Prentis and 
Lawson were sworn friends, bound by that sort of oath that nature 
framed for herself in the beginning to honour and obey her laws. 

Mr. Lawson was a member of tthe Law family; he and his 
father before him, having been a son, the name was prolonged, an 
example triumphantly cited by Dr. Prosody of phonetic “tea 
He was the agent of Sir Jacob Fawkes for Chiltern; he kept up 
the repairs of the borough literally, as well as politically, and 
managed the rents for him. It was a constituency that, though 
of the rotten class, had a soul worth saving. It may be supposed, 
then, that a friendship between the boys Prentis and Lawson, was 
approved by all parties, and that a little of the cement of other 
interests was dealt out to it. 

Not far off from this friendship there grew another between 
Harley Quintilly and the surgeon-apothecary’s son already named, 
Erasmus Sorry. It was approved by the incumbent, and that 
sufficed, for the apothecary was employed by him, as well as 
pushed and cried up, to the injury of a rival. The clergy exercise 
a good deal of patronage in that way; they tell their flock who is 
clever, not who is not; and as the clever one is a regular attendant 
at church, and the rival keeps away out of spite, the flock has 
frequent opportunities of judging for itself. 

The name of the rival was Siche. 

The professions have their rivalries, but none are richer in these 
than the medical. The clerical ones are equal in number, and 
scarcely more sneaking; but the medical are droll besides. 

Siche attended the school; he was backed by Prosody, not 
because he was clever, but because Sorry was backed by Quin- 
«2 This shows that there was a clerical rivalry as well, and it 
had its backers; the good people of the congregation were for 
Quintilly, and the bad for Prosody. The scholar hated the pre- 
tender, and was sarcastic against him; the pretender hated the 
G2 
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scholar, and prayed for him. There was no want of geniality 
between these rivals when they met; indeed, they got to under- 
stand each other when face to face—the one offering some new 
derivation of a word, the other some new interpretation of a text, 
and they might have learned each other’s better qualities had they 
not been in so great a hurry to get behind each other’s backs. | 
What Quintilly made use of was, that Prosody swore; and so 
he did, like a common jury, except on horseback, when he swore 
like a trooper. Had he sworn by Quintilly, he would have been 
uncensured by the pretender, more pardonable than had he sworn 
not at all. Popular with Siche and his set, the scholar would tell 
delightful jokes to them against Quintilly; popular with Sorry and 
his set, Quintilly would betray harsh resolves to pray for Prosody. 
Then Siche would tell Sorry, and Sorry would tell Siche, till their 
patrons were worked up into bad blood, and were treated with 
sympathy by their medical men. 


XXVI. 


MR. SORRY’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE FIRST CAUSE OF FEVER. 


In a small borough like Chiltern the first thing one hears of is 
the clergy: and of this useful body where does one hear the last? 
A public interest is manifest in their very quarrels. Prosody was 
clergy; Quintilly was clergy; Chatterton was clergy; Cocker was 
clergy—some plaintive, some defensive, just as happens in the eccle- 
siastical courts. ‘They all had heard tell that the scholar had been 
privately censured by the pretender. Chatterton served up the 
scandal to Cocker with further particulars; Cocker received it 
with a parabolic curve on his lip, the equivalent of an ironical 
cheer. In the school the censure got wind; Sorry had told it to 
Erasmus, and he told it to the boys; and, after due allowance for 
difference of style, the boys told it the best, and their garbled 
version, being the most absurd, met with the readiest credence in 
the town. Nor was this all. Harlequin, as he was called, got up 
a counter statement, and instead of neutralising the current ac- 
counts, caused the feud to appear ten times worse. 

Erasmus and Harlequin gained some importance as authorities 
on the subject of this quarrel, to the disgust of Prentis and Law- 
son, who looked on them as two snobs, so resolved that the tone of 
the school must be maintained. 

The noblest principles in the world are those that are pucrile, 
term of contempt as it may be, for they prevent boys from imi- 
tating their pastors and masters. If boys hate, they have it out; 
if moved to anger, fisticuff is the rage; if they slander, they are 
turned into examples. 
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Prentis was thrashed during his first week on theoretical 
grounds, that is, in case he should have any lurking meanness in 
his heart. He bore it so much better than could be expected that 
he was safe for the future, provided he stuck to the rules, that is to 
say, the code of honour ; and was privileged to thrash those who 
broke them. He now undertook to hate Erasmus Sorry, while 
Lawson agreed to hate Harley Quintilly: they did it by contract, 
Prentis proposing that Erasmus was not a proper name, Lawson 

roposing that the name Harley was bumptious. This carried, 
Prentis engaged to drive Sorry, and Lawson engaged to drive 
Quintilly, each by the hair of his head, round the pisyground, till 
every sign of conceit was eradicated in the one, and of pride in the 
other, The oppressed puerilities bore it with murmurs, acknow- 
ledged that they had no such names, vowed they would never 
more be guilty of gossip, advised their petty tyrants not to go too 
far, and were forgiven their names. 

This proceeding was received with applause, the school approv- 
ing it and standing by. It was witnessed by Chatterton; he re- 
ported it to Prosody as a joke; nor did Harley fail to place a 
statement of it before his father. The reactionary influence of 
the affair was salutary, for the scholar and pretender, taking a 
lesson from the boys, ignored the eiivuniend, quarrel when they 
next met out at dinner, chatted, made exchanges of words and 
texts, and with admirably concealed contempt for one another, 
threw an air of discredit over the late rumours of war. 

The conduct of Erasmus underwent a change after his public 
condemnation, and he became so open that he was admitted to the 
confidence of Prentis, the one who had corrected him; nor was 
Harley excluded. As it turned out this proved rather a comfort 
to more than one conscience, for poor Harley not very long after- 
wards was taken ill, and was moved to the sick ward. He was 
at first attended by Siche, as the medical man of the school, and 
treated for a cold, but, instead of getting better, the case turned 
to low fever. When this became known it set up a great com- 
motion in the school, as may naturally be supposed; and when it 
was rumoured that the boys would be sent home out of the way of 
infection, the prospect made Harley’s sickness appear to have a te 
a favourable turn. The midsummer holidays were then not far 
off, and a fortnight of them given in advance had the same lively 
effect on the heart of youth as a sudden legacy has on that of 
man, 

Erasmus was rather elevated at his admission into the circle of 
Prentis, a boarder so often visited by the leading man of the 
county, and with a view to secure his confidence, entrusted him 
with a secret that explained the fever, and showed its traces up to 
the original cause. 
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It was a little treacherous of Erasmus to betray a domestic secret, 
but it did not strike Prentis in that light; it went more to account 
for the holiday. 

It a that a string of practitioners, called a connexion, 
reached from Chiltern to the Highlands, vid London, and that 
these sent each other patients during the sickly season, as opportu- 
nities arose, and that when no other business was doing they kept 
the track open by the passage of game. M(‘Ivor, of Inverness, the 
author of a work on gunshot wounds, took unfair advantage of the 
warm weather to despatch a haunch of venison to M‘Pherson, of 
town, who labelled it afresh, for it was high, to Sorry, of Chiltern, 
It arrived safe rather than sound, so Sorry sent it to Siche asa 
compliment, who returned it whole, like a dinner. 

r. Sorry was posed, especially when on calling in his cook to 
a consultation over the haunch she turned up her pretty nose, and 
puffing out some offensive air that had got between her lips, 
hurried away. Her behaviour was, however, justified in Sorry’s 
mind, On ordering the haunch into the garden, he pointed it 
out to his dog, when the animal, instead of attacking, wheeled 
round it in a circle, barking angrily at it all the time. After such 
a proof of its unfitness as human food, Sorry took a spade, dug a 
hole in the garden, and buried it, the final obsequies attended by 
the dog, the creature whining piteously over the remains, and 
firing a minute bark at every spade of earth that aspersed them. 

Now Sorry’s house was behind the school hall, and the windows 
of the sick ward overhung his garden. In removing the haunch 
as far from his own premises as possible, he placed it, without 
thought, under the then unoccupied apartment described. It 
might have been better for Harley had Sorry been called in at 
once, for his mind would have reverted to the cause of a fever 
succeeding to a common cold. As it was, Siche recommended 
him to inhale at the open window. Then followed fever; this 
being starved, became low. . 

When Sorry heard this, the truth flashed across his mind, and, 
to do him justice, his conscience told him to do his best to remedy 
the evil. But he did not feel bound to neglect his own interest, 
or to forego the advantage he d over Siche, from his inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts. Therefore, having first removed the 
cause of the fever to a more central situation, and inundated it 
with disinfectants, he paid a visit of condolence to Mr, Quintilly, 

As the nearest approach to calling himself in, he suggested to 
the father, who was becoming anxious, that there was Dr. Dims- 
dale (the county physician), who, he was certain, would order the 
boy to be supported with port and quinine. Mr. Quintilly saw 
the good sense of Sorry, and was much struck at his prescience of 
what a physician would do; he must be well up in fever to have 
ventured those remarks. : 
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« Mr. Siche is giving him fever-mixture,” said Mr. Quintilly. 

«“G, G.!” exclaimed Sorry, asking the latter to forgive him, 

«Ts the treatment wrong, then?” asked Mr. Quintilly, calmly, 

«Jt shows such ignorance of the first cause,” answered Sorry, 
with an emphatic voice. 

“Ts the first cause obscure?” inquired Mr. Quintilly, in the 
same tone. 2 at ‘ 

“Only when it is not understood,” Sorry replied, in depreciatory 
accents. 

“Have you seen much of it yourself?” pursued Mr. Quintilly, 
with increasing confidence in his friend, 

“Yes, in all its manifestations,” Mr, Sorry responded, with an 
air of self-assurance: 

“ Then it is not hidden?” 

“Except from the wilfully blind.” 

“Tt is a wonderful study, and reminds me so much of higher 
things.” 

“Tt is,” affirmed Sorry. 

“ Exciting pleasing reflections in an honest mind 

A silence came over Sorry. 

“Enabling it to do . 

“Good!” ejaculated Sorry, with fervour, 

The father realised his friend’s position; he saw it hemmed in 
by medical etiquette, and felt all the more grateful to him in 
having thus far stepped beyond its bounds to give timely warning 
of a danger, 

“Tf it would not be asking too much of you, could you accom- 
pany me to Dr. Dimsdale’s house?” 

“T will do it with pleasure,” was Sorry’s answer to this mode- 
rate request. 

Sorry turned up his coat sleeve nervously as they went along ; 
it was a habit that began with his performance of manual opera- 
tions, and had run into every action of his life in which dexterity 
had a share. 

“The account of my son is by no means satisfactory to-day,” 
Mr. Quintilly remarked, as he reached Dr. Dimsdale’s door. 

They were admitted. 

“Tell Dr. Dimsdale that I will not detain him a minute if he 
can step out, for I perceive he has several patients waiting,” said 
Mr. Quintilly to the man-servant. 

Dr. Dimsdale marched from his study to the passage, and the 
moment he saw his visitor, said, with a manner that excluded 
salutation : 

“ And how is Master Quintilly to-day?” 

“Rather worse, Will you be so good as to——” 


“T will be there as the clock strikes one,” was Dr, Dimsdale’s 
brief reply. 
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“T will let Mr. Siche know the hour,” observed Mr. Quintilly. 

Dr. Dimsdale smiled, viewed his watch as if to tell it of he 

appointment and to observe its intelligent face, on which he read 
arg 

aloud: 


“Mr. Siche at one o'clock at the school!” 

The watch was evidently a repeater. 

“‘ Mr. Sorry too?” asked Mr. Quintilly. 

The watch was consulted again; it repeated: 

“ Mr. Sorry too.” 

Dr. Dimsdale then shook hands with both, closed his mouth 
with moral force, and was lost in his study. 








THE GOOD LONDON CLERGYMAN. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tue dens of London—there thick darkness lies, 
And crime doth spread a pall; 

Above the “ now” men’s thoughts but rarely rise, 
Mind nought, the senses all. 


He preached to masses vicious, blind, and rude ; 
the toiled not for a name, 

Scattering to starving souls more heavenly food, 
Than many of loftier fame. 


His lips dropped no speech-pearls, or words of fire, 
And when he waved his hand 


Grace guided not; his voice did seem no lyre, 
Melodious, rich, and bland. 


He stood within his pulpit, bold and calm, 
He won men’s hearts by love, 

Not like a trumpet, but a holy psalm, 
Raising those hearts above. 


Tho’ strong his mind, tho’ knowledge steeped his soul, 
Plain words he spoke to all ; 


The humble understood ; his preaching stole, 
Not rushed, as cataracts fall. 



























The Good London Clergyman. 
Where want, in rags and squalor, passed drear days, 


Oft was the preacher found ; 
Like some kind light which strives to shed its rays 
Brightest on darkest ground. 


Where crime spread blackness, there he still was seen; 
And though vice mocked at first, 

Won by his winning words, his gentle mien, 
Men wept where once they cursed. 


The house of sickness that good pastor sought, 
Prayed by the poor man’s bed ; 

Where to find rest the restless sufferer taught, 
And dews of comfort shed. 


The dying he was ever saint-like near, 
Whispering of peace and love, 

And to repentance giving hope and cheer, 
Pointing to bliss above. 


Thus he pursued his quiet, virtuous way, 
Noble, unselfish, kind ; 

He asked not wealth, he made no proud display, 
To earthly honours blind. 


His name was known not to the busy crowd, 
None lauded, sought his side; 
No flatterers gave him “ testimonial” proud, 


Obscure he toiled and died. 





But in the memories of the poor and low, 
The good man long shall live ; 

And long shall mourn him pining want and woe, 
Grief all they now can give. 


The eloquent lip-thunderer wins renown, 
And dazzles in his day ; 

And oft on such dim labourer looketh down, 
So bright his own large ray. 


But brilliant meteors flash along the sky, 
Then fade into the night ; 

The little star, tho’ scarcely marked on high, 

Shines with enduring light. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 
Part VIII. 


In such conversation they rode on—to rest their horses—for 
about five miles slowly, so that the native grooms, who were 
following on foot, might have time to come up, and, at last, they 
arrived at a large ruined building which stood by the river Ganges. 
Near this was a long white marble hall, and another small one 
adjacent of black marble. Each of the halls was supported by 
three Gothic arches. The white one was inscribed all over with 
texts from the Koran in black jet inlaid. So they saw by this, 
as well as by there being a mosque near, that they were ina Mus- 
sulman burying-ground, or, rather, series of tombs. Here, then, 
they halted, and waited for their servants to come up, It was 
twelve in the day before they arrived. They resolved to get some 
refreshment, so they dismounted, took the saddles from their 
horses, and sent the servants into the village to buy grain to feed 
the horses, and for themselves they sent for chupatties, a sort of 
native cake made of flour and water, and for potatoes; the 
servants came back with some parched grain, which they got for 
their own food, grain for the horses, and, having lit a fire, they 
boiled some potatoes in an earthen vessel for the two officers, and 
then having got some salt, they ate this with the chupatties, and 
made it serve them that day for breakfast, dinner, and all. The 
horses and their native grooms fared much better than the officers, 
who had money enough to purchase provisions, but there were 
none fit for European tastes in the native bazaar. The meagre 
fare that suffices a native for his every-day meal would certainly 
astonish any of our British labourers, even the poor Irish. Then 
they gave time to their grooms to go on, and telling them the 
name of the planter at whose house they were to stop, and to find 
where this indigo planter’s house was, after about an hour got into 
the saddle again. They had a long ride for it, and it was night 
before they reached the indigo planter’s; first they missed the 
way, and afterwards, when they came to where there were cross 
roads, they had to wait long before any native came in sight, or 
any human being from whom they might inquire. After an hour 
thus passed, two women came up, and when the officers called out 
to them and asked them the way to the indigo planter’s house, 
they answered by a scream, and, pulling their sarees over their 
heads, ran away. So they had to stay there some time longer, 
when a labourer came up, and they succeeded in finding out the 
way from him. From the circumstance of the planter giving 
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employment to many natives in the country, his name was gene- 
rally ows had it been otherwise, they might have waited 
much longer. Even though a European may be conversant with 
the Hindostani language, still, when he meets a native who has 

his life far away from the towns, he finds it very diffi- 
cult to make such a man understand him. But having at last 
ascertained the right path, they rode on. On the way they 
noticed the long joar plants which bear the Indian corn, This 
plant grows very high, and the ears of corn are yery large, They 
are, doubtless, the sort of ears of corn referred to in the New 
Testament, where it says that the disciples of our Saviour rubbed 
the ears of corn and ate them. They also went through tracts 
covered with the native cucumber. The tendrils of this plant 
during the autumn and winter season stretch to a prodigious 
extent. They cover fields from bank to bank, presenting a green 
surface of large leaves, with here and there a yellow blossom, 
They encircle banks, shrubs, and even the huts of the natives, 
Those are of the rudest construction, as no inclemency of weather 
demands a more elaborate sort of building to shelter them, or 
screen them, for a residence. It was surprising to see the habita- 
tion buried, as it were, under the creeping plants—plants such as 
in England we put under glass and rear in a hot-bed—producing 
as they do a leguminous fruit of an enormous size. Melons, also 
—either the immense water melon large as a man’s head, or the 
fragrant dry melon—were equally plentiful, and cultivated by the 
natives in the same way. 

“These gardens of cucumbers, from their having always a hut 
in the centre just like ‘a lodge ina garden of cucumbers,’ remind 
one forcibly of the Scripture expression,” was the remark of 
Williams. 

“Yes,” said Clare, “and also the habits adverted to in the 
Bible are forcibly realised to one’s mind every day in this country, 
One sees the common working man perpetually, who stretches 
either a cloth or a mat on the floor, and sleeps on it, requiring 
nothing further for comfort in this mild climate, and in the 
morning he folds up what he lays on, and walks away with it; ‘ he 
takes up his bed and walks,’ How many times in passing through 
the large towns do we see the people, particularly the women, on 
the housetops, having come up there to look at the wondrous show 
which a body of English troops passing presents to them. Not to 
speak of the common language used by the poorest of the natives, 
which closely resembles the phraseology of the Bible.” 

In such conversation they passed away the time, and reached 
the indigo planter’s house. They rode in, and sent him a message 
by the servant, who was in the verandah, and soon the planter 
came out, and asked them to get off their horses and come in, 
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saying that he hoped they would come and have some dinher, a 


meal which he was just going to sit down to. They complied, 
and having given heir horses to their servants, they sat down 
without further ceremony, and told their host the story of their 
mishaps. He said that it did not seem so bad after all; that they 
must stay at his house, as it was too late at night to send now 
back to the place where their tent was detained, but that the first 
thing in the morning they should go thither; that he would let 
them have bullocks, which he would send with his own drivers, 
and when they came up with the garee he would have no doubt 
of their taking it on safely to the next encampment. 

After hearing all this, the officers saw that there was no help 
for it but to stay there all night, so they thanked their kind 
entertainer for his hospitality, and accepting his offer of a room, 
they went in and prepared for dinner. They had some excellent 
gynee beef, some vegetables called gunya, and some yams and 
rice and curry. Native sweetmeats were brought on after dinner, 
and they had sherry to drink. The host told them that he saw 
an English face about once in two years, and he actually found 
it difficult at first to express himself in English, but their visit 
was very welcome to him, and though he was obliged to live 
thus in the jungle, he felt great pleasure in meeting any of his 
countrymen. They sat talking till it was late at might, and he 
then showed them their sleeping apartment, where they were glad 
to he down after their fatigues. The next day Clare remained 
at his house, and Williams rode on with the servants and the 
bullocks, the natives asking from all they met the question whether 
‘they had seen a bullock-load with its native drivers anywhere on 
the road. At last they got information about it, and when they 
came up to the place where it was they actually found the natives 
smoking, and they saw the helpless condition of the case, the car- 
wheels being stuck in the thick mud, and one of the bullocks 
absent. This had not been bettered in the least by any exertion 
of the native driver, whose excuse was that a tiger had taken away 
the other bullock during the night. However, by the addition of 
the help which was given him by having two bullocks, and also 
working men who came with him from the planters, Williams 
made them get the garee out of the mud, and directed the natives 
where to take it to. He then rode back, and both he and Clare 
thanked the planter for his attention, and as there was no time to 
lose, directed their servants to go on to the encampment where the 
regiment was to be stationed that day. The two officers resolved 
to gallop their horses, and lose no time in reaching the encamp- 
ment, and, as is usually the case on such journeys, they found that 
the horses were invariably right as to the direction of the paths 
which it was necessary to take in retracing their route. hen 
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once a horse has gone a road, his instinct for returning on it sup- 
plies him with a more unerring guide than memory supplies to 
man to enable him to go over it again. So Williams and Clare 
rode on, and late at night they reached the encampment, gave 
their horses to the servants, and throwing themselves on the 

und in one of the officers’ tents, slept sound after all their 
fatigues till the next morning, when very early the sounding of 
the general gave notice of departure. 

Without taking notes of the diurnal route of these officers, as 
the events of each day’s march scarcely supplied them with 
materials for such a journal, they arrived at Monghyr four days 
after the time that their tent was delayed, and visited the extra- 
ordinary hot springs there, where, for a hundred yards from its 
boiling source, the water springing from a well is so hot that it 
would scald any living being who touched it. They were shown 
here ie specimens of native workmanship in the shape of 
fowling-pieces and powder horns. A few marches from this place 
were rendered remarkable by the number of robberies which took 
place in the camp, the thieves being so dexterous that they stole 
the soldiers’ knapsacks out of their tents, although there were six- 
teen men in them; and, on another occasion, one of them actually 
stole the counterpane from a soldier’s bed, but the fellow was 
caught about a hundred yards from the camp. They soon after 
this arrived at Danapoor, and after this the progress through the 
Dooab was in much more sandy and less cultivated soil than in 
Bengal—the latter country being rich in the produce of rice, and 
in the culture of indigo, also many sorts of fruits and vegetables, 
as well as the mulberries, so much prized for the silkworms; but 
the country which they entered after passing Danapoor was 
mostly planted with cotton, poppy-fields for opium, castor-oil 
plants, and the various sorts of pulse called orahur, moong mussor, 
and sord, which are plentifully supplied to all the native bazaars. 
Often they had their camp in the vicinity of a Mussulman tomb, 
where, in many chambers spacious and lofty, and with the walls 
everywhere covered with the names of the Almighty in jet, the 
followers of the prophet had built a mausoleum over some re- 
nowned saint, and had expended thousands upon the memorial. 
The gardens of native grandees were fenced in with hedges of the 
cactus or of aloes. They passed the Ganges at Buxar, famed for 
its battle, and where there 1s a strong fort; then, after two marches, 
they reached Ghuzeepoor, the place which is known for the fields 
of roses, from which the otto of roses is distilled. Some days after 
this they reached Benares, the famous K’asee, where the Hindoos 
say that the holy places beside the river are sure to confer the 
boon of paradise upon those who visit and bathe in them. This 
city, with its beautiful ghauts and various Hindoo temples, is very 
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minent amongst the towns of Hindostan, and the largest 
Duilding is the mosque, which Aurungzebe built in the centre of 
the head-quarters of Hindooism, with the usual intolerance of 
a Mussulman conqueror. 

Through a sandy country lay the next few days’ march to Alla- 
habad, a place famous for the junction of the two great rivers of 
India, the Ganges and the Jumna, and from the heights which 
stand opposite its forts the two streams can be seen; the former 
blue, rapid, and limpid, the latter sluggish, and of the muddy 
yellow colour which the Ganges has usually. In the fort is shown 
the wonderful temple of Patalpoore, which is an underground 
series of cut stone pillars supporting a hall, in which were numerous 
stone images of the Hindoo gods. There is also the tree which is 
said continually to keep green, and near this is a cave which the 
Brahmin, who is the presiding genius of the place, asserts to be the 
entrance of an underground passage which leads to Dili. From 
Allahabad, issuing in all directions, there are to be met in the 
different roads up the country the groups of pilgrims called 
Kawrutties, who baa in pitchers the sacred waters of the con- 
fluence of the two holy streams. These are covered over with 
lids, and borne like the baskets in which the travellers carry their 
light luggage, each at the end of a bamboo, which is placed upon 
a man’s shoulder. When the Kawrutties meet any one, they shout 
out, “ Boom, boom, Mahadeo!” which is an invocation calling out 
the ere of Mahadeo, the destroying spirit; and the soldiers 
on the march, when they met them, used to call out, “ Bome, my 
hearty.” The trees which they most frequently saw were the mango, 
which is planted in groves, and the fruit of which is peculiar to 
India. They passed many times the fields of wheat and sugar- 
cane. 

After passing Allahabad, the villages or towns which they came 
to were almost all surrounded by a wall, called a shere punah, 
which is the name the natives give to the same, meaning the 
defence of the city. The fields are generally irrigated by well 
water, which wells are dug very deep. On one side there is an 
elevation, which has a long inchined plane in its descent. At its 
top, over the well, is a framework, to the centre beam of which is 
hung a wheel, called a runhut. This is the pulley, and through it 
a strong rope is run, to which is fixed a bucket, made of leather. 
When the bucket is lowered and filled at the well, the oxen are 
harnessed to a yoke which is fixed to the other end of the rope, 
and going down to the end of the inclined plane, they thus draw 
up the water in this primitive manner. 

_ At last, after three.months’ march, they reached their destina- 
tion, which had been so long expected, and arrived at Cawnpore, 
the largest military station in India, of which so much has been 
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written lately, and a Cy oy of which is given in a tale called 
« The Rival Beauties.” Here Clare put into practice the resolu- 
tion which he had formed of studying the native languages, and 
after some time became a proficient in them; and having passed 
an examination before a committee in Persian, Hindee, and Oordoo, 
he was appointed an interpreter in those languages, and received a 

addition to his pay from holding that office. Nothing is 
more striking to an English resident in India, whether he be a 
civilian or a military man, than the great difference in the mode 
of life between an officer in any European or American country 
and one serving in India. The officer at home or on colonial 
service, whether in the Mediterranean, or Canada, or the West 
Indies, is a very idle being, generally speaking, to whom either 
sport of any kind or pleasure are the prime objects of existence. 
But at the time that Williams and Clare arrived at Cawnpore, the 
officer in India had before him a field for bettering his fortune by 
acquiring the native languages, and thus improving his mind and 
living a more intellectual life than any of his brethren in the other 
colonies. Of course, in saying so I do not include the scientific 
branches of the profession—the artillery and the engineers—but as 
a rule, subject, however, to its exceptions, the old Company’s 
officers or the Queen’s officers, who had learned the languages of 
India, were much more energetic and mentally cultivated men 
than the line officers, who served either at home or in the colonies. 
True it is that they were not such fine gentlemen, not such 
dandies; they had not the whole soul absorbed in the object of 
dress or adornment, of ephemeral gratification or indulgence in 
vanity. 

But numberless instances of men like Munroe, Speke, Grant, 
and others, who, either by great energy of perseverance or by 
transcendent talent, had worked out their way to pre-eminence, 
or “achieved greatness,” are to be found in the annals of Indian 
history. The first step to take is the acquisition of the languages 
of the country, and, however the hivlous and good-for-nothing 
coxcombs who abound in the army may sneer ai the labours of a 
person so employed, with rational men there can be no question as 
to the value which results from such a course. ‘The mind of man 
must either be employed on good or on evil things. If it has no 
employment—if the prospect before it is blank—such is the con- 
stitution of human nature that the thoughts of such a man’s heart 
lead him invariably to evil. Nature abhors a vacuum; the soul 
must be a i gn a man by some absorbing pursuit, in a 
woman if she be not accom lished in some unmeaning trifle. To 
Clare, the circumstance of his being put in possession of a more 
ample income than usually falls to the lot of a soldier of fortune 
in India, was inducive of but one thought, namely, the wish to 
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share it with the being who was dearer to him than his own soul, 
whom he had never forgotten, and whom in his fondest dream of 
ambition, when in Ceylon, he could scarcely flatter himself with 
the hope of being able to ally himself to. But now it seemed to 
him otherwise; although there were many impediments in the way 
of his ultimate prospect, still he thought that he saw some gleam 
of hope in the future, and he cherished fondly the idea of being 
able to find a home for her who was most beloved of his heart; 
if not himself able to return and bring her thither, he still might 
find means to enable her to make the voyage from her home, and 
to join him at Cawnpore. With such an object in his contem- 
plation, the idle pursuits of the men around him—the vapid folly 
of the ball-room, the reckless ribaldry of the evening orgies, the 
debasing waste of life of the votaries to gambling, either in the 
billiard-room or the card-room—were seen only to be avoided, so 
wearisome scemed all of it to him. 


So tedious was his day, 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child. 


There, amidst the sable hosts of natives, the variety of the 
Indian scenes at Cawnpore, would he return to the part of the 
world where his hopes and objects in life were all concentrated. 
In his home—his dear native home—where he had left his 
chosen object of affection, how often was his mind dwelling—how 
often did he turn with disgust from the dry routine of duty when 
the cotewale, or town officer, brought up the numerous native 
cases to him each morning, to be tried, and to be adjudged upon 
—how often did his languishing spirit long for some “ cordial 
endearing report” of a far-distant ball “beloved and much de- 
plored.” It was then long before the time that the overland mail 
was eStablished, and all persons who ‘had friends in England, or, 
as it is called there, at home, had to wait for nearly four months 
before they could expect any news which they sent to reach them, 
and, of course, a similar period of time to get any from their 
friends. But he always availed himself of the opportunities which 
presented themselves for correspondence, and by his letters showed 
that his mind was still unchanged, and his affections just as they 
were when he left home. 

In Eleanor Richards’s house, near Churchtown, in the south of 
Ireland, some two years after the time of the departure of the 
113th for Ceylon, the two girls, Eleanor and Louisa Clare, were 
sitting one morning engaged in conversation. I have given before 
a sketch of the former, but the latter girl I have only mentioned, 
and she was also one whose character and whose appearance were 
such as to draw universal attention to them. She was tall, slender, 
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black-haired, and her eyes were the colour which is so often seen 
in Irish girls, full of fire and sentiment, large black orbs, the very 
speaking expression of which let you into every emotion which she 
felt, and her countenance, varying as it glowed, perpetually told 
the tale of what was passing in her mind. Her features might have 
been more regular, but their being ever subject to the thoughts 
which she was conscious of constituted a greater charm than mere 
symmetrical beauty could have ever given them. The dress of 
both these girls was simple, and they had not been much indebted 
in their selections to any knowledge of the London fashions. How- 
ever, their rural life had been passed so far removed from the con- 
tact of country town vulgarity and the intercourse of boarding- 
school misses, that either would have been recognised by a true 
appreciator of proper styie as ladylike, although not of the dashing 
school called fashionable. They were sitting together in a small 
porch, which opened from the drawing-room of Mrs. Richards’s 
cottage into a very nicely cultivated garden. The beds were laid 
out in regular descent down an inclined plane to a small stream. 
They were then full of summer flowers—the roses, the pinks, the 
anemones, the polyanthuses, and all the different flowers prized so 
much in country gardens. The arch of the small porch they were 
in was covered with honeysuckles, The room was not very large, 
but in choice and excellent taste; the furniture was not over 
costly, but there were the musical instruments—the harp and the 
piano. The two girls had just brought their work into the porch, 
and were sitting on rustic chairs there. They were close allies, 
and of course there was no constraint between them. Louisa had 
just arrived to pay a visit of a week’s continuance to Eleanor, and 
it was at twelve o'clock in the day in the month of August. 

“You have not told me,” said Eleanor, “ anything yet about 
your late visit to your uncle’s, near Limerick. How did you pass 
the time there?” 

“Well,” said Louisa, “ not very pleasantly, but still both my 
uncle and aunt were exceedingly kind, and there was nothing that 
they did not try to do to make me enjoy myself during the three 
days. I did not write to tell you, but there was a dinner-party, 
and some officers were there from the Limerick garrison. I thought 
I should leave the description of this party to the next time we 
met, and not trust myself with writing about it.” 

“Why, my dear Louisa?’ said Eleanor. 

Louisa laughed. 

“Well,” said Eleanor, “there is plenty of time to let me know. My 
mother is gone to Churchtown and will not return till four, and 
you may take your time; you are much ‘too young to be con- 
strained to a measured step.’ Who did you sit next at dinner?” 

‘That is the very thing i was about to mention,” said Louisa. “I 
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was taken out by a Captain Halstead, who shortly after we sat 


down told me that my name was familiar to him, as he once 
belonged to the 113th, and knew an officer of my name. He 
said that he had exchanged about two years ago into the 104th, 
and that he had not heard since of his former regiment, or that 
any of them had written to him, though some short time ago he 
had had sent from Ceylon a trunk which had been forwarded to 
him from that regiment there. I then told him that the young 
man of whom he spoke was my brother. He said that he was a 
great friend of his, and that he was liked very much in his regi- 
ment. Captain Halstead seemed a very gentlemanlike person, and 
made himself agreeable.” 

“ But all those officers have a sort of art of making themselves 
agreeable, and it seems to me that they acquire it from having so 
much variety of experience in different parts of the world,” said 
Eleanor. 

“This young man,” said Louisa, “did not seem to be possessed 
of much art. He spoke lightly and frankly on every topic that 
seemed to enter into his mind, and still there was that ditfidence 
in his manner which IJ have often seen in English people, who are 
generally very reserved.” 

“ Well,” said Eleanor, “I like their reserve better than the 
boisterous fox-hunting style of some of the men we meet in society 
here.” 

“ But,” said Louisa, “it is sometimes so great that they never 
open their mouth to _— and one feels such a painful constraint 
from their silence. Have you observed this, particularly when 
the party assembled before dinner are standing in the drawing- 
room and waiting for its announcement?” 

“Yes,” said Eleanor, “that is very remarkable always, and I 
have noticed that it is the most noisy and most gossipping people 
whd, when they are free from any control, quite harass you with 
their flood of chat and their high spirits, that in a large com- 
pany are totally abashed and dumbfoundered.” 

“Yes,” said Louisa, “that is so; but it certainly is also very 
difficult to find topics of conversation which suit the purpose of an 
assembly of strangers coming so together. I am sure that it is 
the consciousness of this that make English people so abashed, 
generally speaking, but I like the reserve of such men rather 
better than the tide of small-talk which some men deal in.” 

“Was Captain Halstead, then, an exception to the general rule 
of strangers being very reserved?” said Eleanor. 

“ Well,” said Louisa, “he certainly was rather reserved. He 
seemed, however, to be a young man who, with every advantage 
of appearance and with ample means, had found matters going on 


always favourably with him, and wondered what could damp his 
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spirits; or probably he had been always highly thought of at 
home, and that I observe generally gives a person great confidence 
in society.” 

“ He seems to have made a favourable impression,” said Eleanor. 
«During all the time I have known you, I never heard you say 
so much in favour of any man.” 

Louisa was silent for a little. Then she said: “ But the way in 
which he first engaged my interest was by his speaking of Frederick, 
and he said that he was going with his regiment on to India, and 
that it wasa much better service than Ceylon, that the officers all 
received a higher salary there. I am so glad of this, for poor 
Frederick’s sake. I have not heard of him siace March, and then 
he told me that he got appointed interpreter to the regiment, and 
had double pay, or about forty pounds a month, which sounds 
very well. i am sure [ hope that we may hear good accounts 
always of his health. It is at a place called Cawnpore, about 
eight hundred miles from Calcutta, that he is stationed.” 

Now Louisa knew very well the state of matters between 
Frederick, her brother, and Eleanor, and she was determined to 
wait till she saw her to tell her of her having met any one who 
had spoken of him, as she knew that it was a most tender subject, 
and one on which Eleanor scarcely ever spoke, but, at the same 
time, felt most deeply. Even wha she entered on the subject, 
and dilated upon the prospects of an officer in India, she did not 
dare to lift her eyes to Eleanor’s face, but watched the downcast 
blush, the glowing interest—the sparkling eyes nearly filling with 
tears of her auditor—with that sort of half-averted glance which 
people of strong feeling show when they are talking of a subject 
of the highest interest to one whom they feel deeply attached to. 
She knew that the sort of feeling which Eleanor entertained was 
one that eschews expression; was too fraught with the sense of 
the danger of being wholly disappointed to allow her long to 
dwell on it; but was not, for this reason in the least, less absorb- 
ing, nor was it diminished in the slightest, by the fact of her 
knowledge of the many reasons that militated against her hopes— 
by the circumstance of so much time having elapsed since her 
youthful admirer had declared his sentiments, or by the distance, 
the terrible amount of distance, that separated them—she could 
say with the Italian poet, 


La lontananza, oh Dio, mi uccide, 
Mi si divide l’alma dal sen. 


However, so completely had she kept herself from any other 
person's wren og | to pay attention to her, that she was uni- 
versally regarded by all who mixed in their little world as a 


person whose mind and affections were quite pre-engaged, and 
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Louisa Clare never even ventured upon the subject of her attach- 
ment to her brother, unless she herself introduced it. Eleanor 
touched lightly upon the subject of Frederick Clare, and said that 
she was happy to hear of there having been good news of him, 
She then went on to ask Louisa about the dinner party and _ the 
rest of the guests there; and she gathered from her that she 
thought Captain Halstead had been marked in his attentions to 
her, and that her uncle had been very kind to him, and offered 
him shooting in the neighbourhood. He, Mr. Eustace, had some 
small property there, and, though married for more than twenty 
years, had no child; but Mrs. Eustace was very much attached to 
the Clare family, particularly to Louisa, and she frequently passed 
some time at her San which was ten miles from her mother’s 
residence. Soon after this the girls got up from their work and 
walked about the garden, where they stayed until the return of 
Mrs. Richards, but, during the whole of the interview, there was 
no distinct avowal on the part of either of them as to the state of 
their affections, one with regard to Frederick Clare, and the other 
with reference to Captain Halstead—a feeling had only just made 
itself conscious to Louisa that she felt an interest in him, but still 
she acknowledged it to herself so faintly that it could scarcely be 
called as yet a real affection. With regard to Captain Halstead, 
soon after the mournful events which had taken place in Gibraltar, 
his father had succeeded in getting his exchange into another 
regiment which was quartered in Ireland, and, owing to that cir 
cumstance, he had found, in the course of little more than a year 
and a half, by the numbers who had sold out, that his name was 
first for the purchase of a company, which step he had obtained a few 
weeks before he met Miss Clare at Mr. Eustace’s house. He hatl 
not in any very material points been changed in character, but the 
sad event which had happened, and the loss of his friend, which he 
entirely attributed to his having been so much addicted to play and 
so reckless in his habits, had given him a distaste for gambling, 
and, indeed, for the society of young men; and he had been very 
much struck with the interesting girl that he had just become 
acquainted with. He had had some severe lessons, and though he 
was not as yet past the heyday of youth, he could not but feel the 
memories which the past brought back to him. In partly letting 
Eleanor know her own mind, Louisa promised to herself the 
pleasure of hearing from her what she thought of her brother—a 
subject which she could never think of introducing herself; but 
still, for some time, Eleanor feared to speak on the subject, and it 
was not till two days after Louisa’s arrival, that an event took 
ios which hurried on the denouement. The post from India 

rought two letters, one for Clare’s mother from him, and another 
from him to Eleanor Richards. The one which came to his 
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mother, she sent on to her daughter at Mrs. Richards’s, and 
the one to Eleanor had been only a few hours before opened by 
her, and in her secret closet had formed a. subject of the most 
heartfelt interest. She had just summoned up courage to show it 
to her mother, when the letter which Mrs. Clare had received, and 
which she had despatched to her daughter, arrived. This last 
letter, with the exception of some unimportant matters relating to 
his mother, in which he showed his kindly interest for her peculiar 
welfare, was one containing a bill for one hundred pounds—to be 
used for purposes named—and nearly the same in substance and 
import as the one which he wrote to Eleanor, and also the part of 
it in which he was most emphatic and earnest, was the request to 
his mother to use her interest, and to engage the interest of 
Louisa, to induce Eleanor Richards to comply with the request 
which he was making her; he ended by detailing every particu- 
lar about the passage-money and outfit. His letter to Eleanor 
was the following: 


“T dare say that you will be surprised at seeing my handwriting 
again, but I feel at the same time that I can comfort myself with 
the assurance that you are aware it was not from want of a desire 
to keep up our correspondence thatt have been so long silent; 
so far from that being the case, I think I may say with truth that 
scarcely a day has elapsed in which I have not felt how consoling 
it would be to my feelings to be able to express them to you, so 
that I suppose it 1s not now necessary for me longer to dwell upon 
the point of our having ceased to write to one another. And I 
now come to the matter of real interest, which has, you wil! 
believe me, incessantly engaged my thoughts, and has since the 
time of our last meeting never for an instant been lost sight of: 
it is the prospect of seeing you again, of calling you mine, of 
being united to you. This, which when I last saw you appeared 
as distant as the wildest dream of an airy visionary, is now, so far 
as my means go, I think, not altogether so hopeless, although I 
could never venture to aspire to being in any way worthy of 
rome | it; indeed, I have before often said to myself, like the 
girl in the play of Shakspeare, ‘I might as well love a bright par- 
ticular star, and think to wed it,’ as encourage a hope of offering 
you my hand, and asking you to share my fortune. Not seein 
then that my means were adequate to meet the requirements which 
I consider necessary for your comfort, I preferred being silent as 
to my feelings, as 1 thought it would be a vain and unsatisfactory 
a of them merely to let you know them, without being 
able to say that I could look forward with certainty to any change 
in My circumstances which would be such as to enable me to make 
you an offer with confidence. But now I think, I may proceed 
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to tell you what has happened to me lately, especially as it 18 such 
an ocourrence as would, I might flatter myself, be pleasing to 
many of my friends to learn. 

“ After a world of trouble, I have succeeded in mastering the 
native languages of the country, not by any means such languages 
as bring one to an acquaintance with beautiful compositions, or 
enlarge one’s knowledge, but, at the same time, I have by their 
means been enabled to undertake an office whjch gives me an 
additional income, and with forty pounds each month, I am sure 
I hope that I may easily promise myself the means of setting up a 
house for myself, and leaving the odious dissipation and tiresome _ 
inanity of mess-room life, where men of good-for-nothing and 
debasing habits assemble and keep one another in countenance, 
I have gone thus far in my explanation of my feelings, building 
upon the hope of your kindly reciprocating to my wishes; but, 
you know, I think, that this reciprocation is of course the primary 
object of my desires, and indeed I could easily fill up the whole 
of these pages with expressing how ardently, how engrossingly, 
how unceasingly the thoughts of you and your welfare have dwelt 
in my heart. During the whole period of my sojourn in Ceylon, 
where I was obliged mournfully to remain resigned to my fate, it 
was so. <And afterwards here it was still the same. \Not- 
withstanding the obligations of my mind to attend to my studies 
in this country, the only particle of comfort which falls to my lot 
during my course of attention to them is the reflection that 
perhaps through the means of my exertions I may be able to 
attain to a situation which would entitle me to make you this 
proposal. So, as first in consideration, I place whether you would 
be willing for my sake to undertake the voyage out to Calcutta 
and journey up the country, and after that is settled it will be 
mere routine of matters, to be arranged for your managing it as 
well as can be. I must ask you to forgive me if I have been too 
blunt in thus at once letting you know my feelings and entering 
upon every explanation, but unfortunately the opportunities of 
writing are so rare, that I think you will see that I am not to 
blame in availing myself of this one to show you how every difl- 
culty can with ease be surmounted, if your consent, which is the 
grand object, be once obtained.” 

He ended with a great many expressions of regard, remem- 
brances to her mother, and letting her know also that he had 
entered into every explanation about the necessary outfit and the 
passage in his letter to his mother. 

The arrangement he had made was that the sum which he had 
forwarded should be used in paying for the passage of Eleanor to 
Caleutta, and that his mother should provide her with anything 
that she herself thought necessary to give, charging him with the 
same, 
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Ir is not long since we acquired the certainty that we had in 
our midst enemies ready to imperil the lives and properties of 
innocent persons in the blind desire for vengeance—a desire 
inspired by an obstinacy of hatred so unreasoning, that in that 
consisted its danger to others. 

Then we began to believe in what has been asserted too fre- 
quently, that, “ wherever an Irishman sets his foot, there England 
has a foe.” ; 

We saw at last that there was something wrong in the legisla- 
tion that followed our conquest of the Celtic races of these islands. 
At the eleventh hour we make efforts to repair the wrongs we 
committed. 

But before that hour we never cared to count how many gallant 
soldiers and able statesmen (self-exiled) were lost to us, and gained 
by Austria, France, and Spain; among them are names of which 
we should be proud to boast, could we but say, “ ‘Those who bore 
them lived and died for us.” 

Of the life of one of these banished sons a slight sketch is 
given, in the trust that we are not so narrow in our sympathies as 
not to read with pleasure the incidents of a great and generous 
life, although not spent in the service of England. 


Address of Lieutenant-General Count de Segur to the Peers of 
France on the death of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum. 


I rise, gentlemen, to pay the last solemn homage to the vene- 
rated memory of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of ‘Tarentum. My 
long and respectful attachment to that great warrior has obtained 
me the painful distinction of being made your spokesman on this 
occasion. 

_I dare to accept the duty imposed on me, because, having been 
aide-de-camp to so illustrious a leader, I was one of his military 
family, and made my first essay in arms under him, 

The life of Marshal Macdonald, which extended to seventy-five 
years, was of a common length, if time only is taken into consi- 
deration, But if we reckon by services rendered to our country, 
his career, more full of deeds than of days, is one of the most ‘con- 
siderable of all those illustrious lives of which our annals are 
composed. 

e was of a race loyal and warlike, of a blood generous, pure, 
and faithful, being the son of that Macdonald who saved the life 
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of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, and shared his wanderings in 
the Highlands of Scotland at the time when the English govern- 
ment had set the price of thirty thousand pounds upon his head. 

The precious inheritance of a name celebrated in deeds of 
generous devotedness, Macdonald was able to augment, in spite of 
the unfortunate rapidity of our political changes. 

When our great wars commenced, he had already made some 
progress in arms, though then only twenty years of age. He had 
reached the grade of captain, when an universal uprooting of the 
ancient order of things took place. All lines of distinction were 
eflaced. Everything which had been held right was questioned. 
In the chaos, feelings, duties, interests, which had formerly been 
guides, were cast away. A hundred opposing voices appealed to 
us from different sides, yet all invoking the names of Country, 
Fidelity, and Honour. 

Even in the army nothing could save individuals from the ne- 
cessity of choosing a side. A part must be taken amidst a thou- 
sand contradictory examples and violent passions, urging to ex- 
tremes which seemed to lead but to an abyss of ruin. 

Judge what must have been the painful indecision of the young 
in such atime. Yet the youthful mind of Macdonald sustained 
the trial. Foreign foes appeared on our frontier, defenders were 
wanted, and, faithful to the flag of France, he was ready to answer 
on her appeal, 

He came, not in a time of common events. Before him a road 
lay open, bristling with danger, and bathed in blood, and on it a 
nation rushed forward. Never had perils so great and warriors so 
numerous made it more difficult to purchase glory, and when had 
a people ever such need of the fame of success in battle? 

Shameless and odious excesses had compromised everything. 
National honour, even existence as a nation, all was to be saved by 
heroism alone. 

Such times suited the genius of Macdonald. His sagacity, 
courage, prompt conception, and bold execution placed him in the 
highest rank among those who covered by the splendour of their 
deeds our revolutionary horrors. 

In February, 1793, Dumouriez, after the conquest of Belgium, 
obtained for him the rank of colonel in the regiment of Picardy. 
During that fatal year, twenty successful battles were his only 
protection against the terrorists, who hated him because he bore an 
old and honoured name, was a man of education, of distinguished 
manners, and one who dared to disobey their orders. 

Of those battles we need only name Varwich, Menin, and 
Comines, which raised him to the rank of general. 

_In 1794 other victories, and the taking of Bois-le-Duc, made 
him, amidst the acclamations of the army, general of division. 
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Here my task might finish. History continues it. More than 
one faithful has tried to give Macdonald back to us. How, 
indeed, could our most brilliant annals pass by his name without 
being incomplete? If they had left out his actions, what glorious 

had been wanting in our history! It shows him to us in his 
conquest of Holland, making an ally even of the terrible winter of 
1794. Boldly trusting to its aid, he dared, with artillery, to pass 
on foot over frozen rivers and arms of the Batavian seas, surprising 
the English, carrying their entrenchments of ice, and taking eighty 
pieces of cannon in one day. 

Amsterdam submitted to his arms, and the whole Dutch fleet 
was boarded and taken by a charge of French cavalry. 

Winter ceases, but he ceases not to conquer, The Yssel, vainly 
defended, stays not his progress, and if the Ems limits his glorious 
course, it is because it is the boundary of Holland and of the 
war. 


Beyond it, Macdonald finds the line marked by the peace of 
Bile. 

Henceforward he was placed among the chosen band of military 
chiefs, the honour, safeguard, and support of their country, whose 
names the voice of the people and the confidence of the soldier call 
on in the moment of danger, whose poem swords are sufficient 
for the protection or the extension of a frontier. 

I should detain you too long were I to continue from year to 
year the history of his deeds. 

Let us pass from North to South, and to the year 1798. You 
can recal that irruption of sixty thousand Neapolitans, who, with- 
out any declaration of war, attempted to retake Rome? 

Forty thousand of them, commanded by General Mack, attacked 
Macdonald's division of six thousand men, and were soon put to 
flight in disorder. 

Rome, Capua, the surrender of Mack, are the fruits of this 
victory, the fame of which raised him in Naples to the rank of 
general-in-chief. 

He governed with a wise and vigorous hand that distant con- 
quest, but in 1799 the loss of Upper Italy called him from it. He 
crossed the whole of the southern peninsula intact, though it was 
in a state of insurrection, passing wee Naples through Rome to 
Florence. 

There, surrounded by forces triple his own, he learns that Moreau 
had been driven back to the very point from which he set out in 
his memorable campaign of 1796. 

This disaster, instead of intimidating him, inspires him. He 
could join him at Genoa. But no! he meditates a bold plan, that 
of retaking by one effort all our conquests—a plan mee of the 
highest military genius. 
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He proposes to throw himself beyond the Appenines into the 
heart of Italy, on the right bank of the Po, behind the victorious 
coalition. ilst he should draw Suwarrow on himself, Moreau 
should redescend the mountains upon the right flank of the 
Russians, and, both crushing them by a simultaneous effort, should 
have reconquered Italy on that one field of battle. 

This bold proposal being accepted, he executed his part of it. 
All succeeds except the » Fem meeting at the Trebbia. Mac- 
donald alone kept his word. There, during three days of battle, 
the most fierce of our annals, twenty-eight thousand French, 
against fifty thousand Russians, kept fortune wavering, and gave 
Moreau time, had he but used it, to cause her to decide for France. 

Victory at last remains with Suwarrow, but so terrible a victory, 
that the rugged Muscovite exclaims, “One more such, and we 
have lost Italy !” 

Macdonald, deceived in his expectations, his army exhausted, 
himself wounded, is obliged to retreat, but when he does so, the 
torrent swollen behind him opposes his passage. 

Beyond that enemies await him, every heart sinks around him, 
but he, calm and serene, raises them, saying, “ ‘To the courageous 
nothing is impossible !” 

Then turning, he arrests once more the efforts of the Russians, 
protects the march of his shattered troops, and advancing, meets 
the Austrians on the narrow road, the only passage that remains 
open to him: he shouts to his troops as he rushes to head them to 
make way for him. 

At that moment a discharge of artillery levels half the rank 
which he wished to lead, but full of his own spirit, our grenadiers, 
who have not fallen, cry out, “ Pass on, general, they have made 
way for you!” 

t was through this bloody gap that Macdonald sprang forward, 
drawing after him his column, and opening to the shores of 
Genoa the most glorious of retreats. 

The year following, on the 1Cth Brumaire, he contributed to 
the safety of France by uniting with Napoleon against the shame- 
ful oppression of the directorial government. 

At the end of the same year, at the head of the army of the 
Grisons, he braved the winter of 1800 on the frozen summit of 
the highest Alps. Neither their snows arrested him, nor famine, 
nor tempest. , he awful Splugen vainly engulfed his squadrons, 
thinned his battalions, and made his column thrice give way. 

He takes its head. From that moment all is subdued. Glaciers 
have to be passed, sixty leagues of ice have to be traversed, the 
enemy that defends them is now turned, now taken in flank, now 
overthrown, but makes him not slacken his rapid course. 

Impeded as he is by cannon and ammunition, he seems, like the 
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le of the Alps, to have flown from to crag, and descending 
inl on the Adige, he surprises the reght wing of the Austrian 
army, sloting it between two assailants. It escapes, but through 
the error of another general. ' 

Passing to other events, we find him soon after sent on a mission 
to Copenhagen. On his return he is led into error by the generous 
fidelity of his noble character. His friendship, of long standing, 
for Moreau, made him pardon the illustrious defeat of the Trebbia 
caused by him. When the conspiracy of 1804 came, Macdonald 
could not believe Moreau to be guilty of taking part in it. He 
loudly defended his old compayion in arms, and thus drew on 
himself the dislike of the First Consul, who left him unemployed 
for five years of unjust disgrace, which he supported in an honour- 
able retreat. 

Hence comes the long interval between the laurels of the Splu- 

n and those of Raab and Wagram. For it was not till Esslin 
and Montebello were no more, that Napoleon, seeking to fill the 

at void they had left, summoned Macdonald. He came, and 
to him and to Prince Eugene was entrusted, without hesitation, 
the army of Italy. 

Then began for him an uninterrupted succession of victories, 
crowned by that of Raab. 

These successes were but a prelude for Macdonald. Wagram 
awaited him; he hastens thither, and placed in the very centre of 
the main battle, it is by him that it is decided. He repels, he cuts 
through the opposing centre. The army of the celebrated arch- 
duke, broken in two by his attack, yields, flies, and it is in the 
midst of the smoking ruins of Austria, upon the field of victory, 
that Napoleon embraces the conqueror, names him marshal amidst 
the applause of the army. 

Gratz then became his head-quarters; and there he caused the 
rights of the vanquished to be respected, so that at his departure 
the magistrates of the town, grateful for his conduct, endeavoured 
to induce him to accept some valuable presents. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to them, “I leave with you three hundred 
wounded. Take care of them. That is the only means of proving 
your gratitude to me.” 

In 1810 he appeared for a short time in Catalonia, and Figuiera 
fell before hisarms. In 1812, the left division’ of the grand army, 
composed almost entirely of Prussians, was confided to him. It 
was neither the army of Ruseia nor the fatal winter which arrested 
his course. It was the command of the Emperor Napoleon. 

But whether Macdonald advanced or retreated, he foreed even 
to the last his doubtful allies to conquer; and when the time of 
defection came, he forced them to imitate, as far as they could, his 
fidelity, by the respect with which he inspired them. 
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In 1813 he found enemies in those who had been his allies, and 
it was in conquering them that he again showed them their 
general. On the second of May, Napoleon, —- at Lutzen, 
that field fatal to Gustavus Adolphus, fought for life no less than 
for glory. It was then that Macdonald, by a rapid maneuvre on 
the right flank of the enemy, decided the battle. In eighteen days 
our arms advanced beyond the Elbe and Dresden to Wurtzen and 
Bautzen, still fields of victory, where Macdonald became yet more 
illustrious. 

By those victories peace seemed about to be obtained. The 
armistice, however, was treacherous, and from it the coalition 
sprang forth more formidable than ever. It attacked Napoleon on 
three sides. On the right, on the left, and in the rear our disasters 
commence by that of Vandamme, at Culm, and by the repulse at 
Katzbach, where Macdonald was surprised and defeated, and 
frankly accepted his misfortune; and, what is rare, blamed only 
himself for it. 

Soon he repaired it by heroism alone in the threefold and per- 
fidious battle of Leipsic. On the third day he had secured a re- 
treat on our right, by causing a bridge to be thrown across the 
Elster. 

Another leader, profiting by it before him, permitted the frail 
passage to be broken by his troops, and stayed not to repair it. 

When surrounded by Swedes who had already grasped his 
cloak, Macdonald, the last of his band, approached, there was no 
means of safety but the Elster itself. Accoutred as he was, he 
threw himself in, and_was more fortunate than Poniatowsky, who 
also at the same moment endeavoured to cross the river by 
swimming. 

Macdonald escaped to appear at Hanau, and to take a part in 
that last victory, pe. to the wreck of our army the road to 
France, yet through renewed treachery. 

In 1814 begins one of our most glorious yet most fatal cam- 
paigns, yielding and resisting by turns; taking the offensive at the 
right moment, often victorious, never conquered, Macdonald 
under your own eyes arrested the march of the coalition to 
eh ig thrice gave the emperor time to arrive and assist the 
capital, 

At length, being no longer protected by him, it surrendered, 
and this brought on the abdication. In that extremity the emperor 
did justice to the noble sentiments of Macdonald; he chose him 
to be his ambassador to the victors. 

During the painful negotiations that succeeded, some spoke of 
compensation to Napoleon, but he, understanding the greatness of 
his mission, and of the person whom he represented, interrupted 
such discussions, declaring in the name of the emperor, and by his 
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orders, that he came to make terms for France ; he had nothing 
to demand for himself. 

At this noble interruption the eyes even of our enemies were 
moistened with admiration—perhaps it might be with regret; the 
feeling was such, that but for a new defection, we know not what 
might have been the consequences of Macdonald’s embassy. 

In the following year, whatever his previous sentiments may 
have been, he gave an example of what appeared hopleless fidelity 
to the cause of the Restoration. Our last defeat at Waterloo 
justified him but too well. A tee 

Here terminates the life of the warrior. 

And now I would call on the rising generation to give some 
regrets to that brave army, which, after twenty-three years of 
glorious efforts, permitted the united nations of Europe to be suc- 
cessful only by its exhaustion, and even the remains of that ony 
were so much dreaded that its dissolution was demanded. Will 
they not pity those leaders—and among them was Macdonald— 
who submitted to this necessity, aiding in what was necessary for 
its accomplishment, and becoming, if one might so speak, sacrificers, 
when they themselves were the victims? 

When thus the time of repose came, when the pen took the 
place of the sword, the tribune that of the field of battle, when 
orators succeeded to warriors, and an age of words to an age of 
action, Macdonald feared not to make use of arms which were new 
to him. 

By other arms he had formerly contributed to make the revo- 
lution invulnerable from without, by these he sought to heal the 
wounds within. It was he who first proposed to efface by an act 
of indemnity the confiscations of the Reign of Terror. He sought 
to conciliate by a just and generous reparation hostile rights, and 
without retrospective laws against an odious spoliation, consecrated 
by successive governments and by possession, to repair the injury 
done to some, and to justify the title of others. 

Such, gentlemen, was the life of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of 
Tarentum. 

Would that I could, after this feeble sketch of so many great 
actions, make him present to your eyes! He was one whose 
noble exterior was the faithful image of a pure and generous soul. 
No trace of dissimulation could be found in any feature of his 
noble countenance. His soul showed itself to all eyes in his 
slightest personal habits, and his benevolence in the charm of his 
address. The lively and too restless tenderness of his heart for 
those he loved, was seen in the expressive ardour of his looks and 

is caresses. ‘The delicacy of his smile accompanied the sallies of 
3s wit, which was intellectual, and could even be slightly mali- 
cious. The fidelity and uprightness of his sentiments, the boldness 
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and firmness of his valour, were shown in his noble demeanour, in 
the carriage of his head so remarkably elevated. His look had in 
it a frankness and calmness oe on pride. 

Others will tell the constancy of his friendships, the sweetness 
of his family intercourse, at once so tender in its outpouring and 
in its demands, which was only troubled sometimes by an excess 
of sensibility. 

You may have heard those words, written to his daughter from 
one of his last fields of battle. “Use the resources which you 
will find in our house; give to all, take from my purse; I will not 
have any wretched on my domain, or in my neighbourhood.” - 

No! the powerful, stern, and sanguinary emotions of war do 
not harden noble hearts. And I call to witness the touching re- 
membrances of his family, my own, and, gentlemen, the tears of 
so many unhappy ones which bathe his tomb! But in this place 
I feel that the most legitimate private grief must be silent before 
public regret. 

Gentlemen, the memory of great men who are gone from us, is 
no less the ornament than the strength of nations. 

I end by asking pardon of those of the contemporaries of Mac- 
donald who have heard me for not saying more, but his renown 
well supplies what is wanting in my feeble words. Had he been 
less celebrated I should have said more. 

We are wrong, gentlemen, in accusing fame; it is seldom unjust, 
and history never omits the noble names that are adapted to give 
interest to her pages. for future generations. And at this sad 
moment, when we join in regret for one of the most illustrious 
favourites of renown, let us be grateful for the imperishable re- 
membrances left of him, which, in spite of death, will live for ever 
among us. 











A NAVAL EPISODE OF THE YEAR 1217. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


“May it never be breath’d in knightly ears that we held away 
from a foe, 

Or foot of invader press’d our land without striking a patriot blow; 

By my halidame I were a craven loon, unworthy my spurs of gold, 

If I took my ease, like a shaveling priest, when the enemy waxes 
bold !” 


Thus loudly spake Sir Hubert de Burgh, and in truth good reason 
had he 

For he knew the French with a hundred sail were ready to scour 
the sea; 

And England had few vessels or men to cope with the daring 
stranger, 

For king and nobles, in broils and strife, were reckless of shame 


and danger. 


Then sullenly rose a councillor—no friend of the valiant knight— 

ag OR These rumours of foes unseen may woman or child 
alinght; 

The French are braggarts from ancient time, and we know their ° 
feints too well, 

Than to rouse the land with a fiery brand, the end of which none 
can tell! 


“We are no pirates, nor fishermen, to take to the sea at a nod, 

And we see no reason to turn aside from the paths our fathers trod ; 

Thou _ the guardian of Dover Keep, and the watch of the sea is 
thine, 


Go, _ your grave in the ocean wave—such choice would never 
mine |” 


“By the rood!” Sir Hubert in wrath exclaim’d, “’tis a foul and 
traitorous speech, 
d “— it not for thy priestly robe a lesson this hand should 
But go with your sheep and graze in peace, J need no wool for a 
pillow, 


If I die at sea no shame to me, and my dirge will be sung by the 
billow !” 
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Sir Hubert de Burgh for his chaplain sent, and he and his men 


were shriven. 
“ As I trust,” he cried, “by the blessed cross to be of my sins for- 
ven, 
I will not swerve from peril or fight, and you—if my feet once 
falter— 
Shall pierce the heart of a recreant knight, or give him a felon’s 
halter !” 


Stout men, though few, stood forth at need—D’Albini and Tur- 
beville 

With others renown’d for martial deed, and seamen of well-tried 
skill ; 

Thirty and six were the vessels that left, to wage th’ unequal 
contest, 

But they were mann’d by a patriot band of England’s bravest and 
best. 


Eustace the Monk from Calais had sail’d with his hundred ships 
already, 

A southerly wind that was blowing fresh had rendered the lines 
unsteady ; 

They were rounding, at large, the Foreland north, the Frenchmen 
thirsting for pillage, 

As they saw the rich fields on the Kentish coast, and many a 
smiling village. 


When sudden they sce the English fleet, as if towards Calais 
steering: 

“Let them go, an’ they will,” cried Eustace the Monk, in a tone 
of scornful jeering ; 

“They will find hot grist for their stomachs, I trow, and meet 
with a warm reception ;” 

But the monk, as the sequel soon disclosed, indulged in a miscon- 
ception. 


De Burgh had gain’d the wind on his foes, and bore down upon 
them bravely, 

While Eustace found he had laugh’d too soon, and took the matter 
more gravely, 

For he = the grapnels ready for work, and he heard the corselets 
rattle, 

And he dreaded the force of an English shaft, that never fell short 
in battle. 


There were sixteen galleys and well equipp’d, and seventy “ cogs,” 
much smaller ; 


The Monk had larger and weightier ships, full-mann’d, well-arm’d, 
and taller; 
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But bold De Burgh and his gallant men thought little of chance 


uneven— 
They placed their trust in a righteous cause, and the merciful aid 
of Heav’n! 


«Grapple them firm, that none escape,” cried the knight, his huge 
mace swinging ; 

« And archers your shafts of keenest point through the French- 
men’s skulls send ringing !” 

Then thousands of arrows cleft the air, the message of death con- 
veying 

And the visage of Eustace the Monk grew pale, and his quivering 
lips were praying. 


Then rose the clamour of mortal strife in fierce and wild commo- 
tion, 

As foemen closed and struggled for life, or a grave in the crimson 
ocean ; 

And English bows and swords that day proved true to the arms 
that bore them, 


And the Frenchmen bitterly cursed their fate when St. George’s 
flag waved o’er them. 


Of the hundred vessels that sail’d from France, by Eustace the 
Monk commanded, 

Fifteen alone with trouble escaptd, the rest were taken or stranded, 

And the robber-priest was brought from a hold, where he lay con- 
ceal’d like a craven, 


And he rent his garments in spite and grief, while fear on his 
brow was graven. 


“ Let = live," he exclaim’d, in abject fear, “a kingly ransom | 
offer !” 

But De Burgh he waved him scornful aside, and said, “ For the 
gold you proffer, 

Nor the world beside, would I save thee, Monk, unworthy of faith 
and quarter; 


A pirate’s fate is the doom of those who live by rapine and 
slaughter !” 


So Eustace was pitiless thrust to death, and the English flect 
then weighing, 


Stood out for Dover with prizes in tow, the captives and spoils 
conveying, 


And the grand Ts Deum Laupamus rose, in glad and grateful 
devotion, 


From those who had saved their land from foes, and crown’d her 
fame on the ocean ! 
July—voL. CXLY. NO. DLXXXIII. I 
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EXTREMES MEET. 


A FRAGMENTARY DISCOURSE. 


THE very first of the introductory aphorisms with which 
Coleridge ushers in his aids to the reflecting, is worded to this 
effect : t in philosophy equally as in poetry, it is the highest 
and most useful prerogative of genius to produce the strongest 
impressions of novelty, while it rescues admitted truths from the 
neglect caused by the mere circumstance of their universal admis- 
sion. It may in this respect, therefore, be said to put on the same 
level, and give a sort of identical value to, newly-discovered truths 
and old threadbare truisms. Coleridge then adds: “ Extremes 
meet. Truths, of all others the most useful and interesting, are 
too often considered as so true, that they lose all the power of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side -by side 
with the most despised and exploded errors.”* 

A reflection to which we may apply Pope’s lines, 


True, some are open, and to all men known; 
Others, so very close, they’re hid from none ; 
(So darkness strikes the sense no less than light). 


Or, to force a livelier application, take a celebrated epigram, 
indited by a~dust-bestrewn doctor of medicine, the best natured 
perhaps of satirists, and one of the most winsome of men: 

The dust in smaller particles arose, 

Than those which fluid bodies do compose. 


Contraries in extremes do often meet ; 
It was so dry, that you might call it wet.t 


For verily, in Wordsworth’s style, 


So meet extremes in this mysterious world, 
And opposites thus melt into each other.§ 


As may be supposed, the adage was a favourite one with 
Coleridge. The substance of the aphorism we have cited from 
him is to be found also in one of his early philosophical essays (in 
the “ Friend”); and, coupled with it, may be read the following 
emphatic tribute to the depth and comprehensive breadth of the 
adage in question: “ EXTREMES MEET;—a proverb, by the by, 
to collect and explain all the instances and exemplifications of 


which, would constitute and exhaust all philosophy.” | 


ee 


+ Pope, Moral Essays, ep. i. 
§ The Borderers, Act ILI. Sc. 2. 





* Aids to Reflection, p. 1. 
¢ Arbuthnot, On a Dusty Day. 
| The Friend, vol. i. ess. xv. 
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To exhaust all philosophy is rather beyond the a scope and 
ultimate possibilities of eny magazine article. To collect, without 
even the slightest attempt to co-ordinate and explain, all the 
instances and exemplifications of the proverb, would be beyond the 
life-limits of any magazine, were those limits a high multiple even 
of the Gentleman’s, and its editor, not Sylvanus Urban, but 
Methuselah himself. 
To the office of no such collectorship-general are we overween- 
ing enough to aspire. : 
But it may be practicable to lump together, in mingle-mangle 
motley, as the manner of some is—it may be allowed us to collate 
scraps and sundries, diverse exceedingly, which shall, in a higgledy- 
iggledy, jumbling, incoherent sort of way, tend to en 
ay as they go, the entirely inexhaustible adage by which 8S. T. C 
most advisedly set such store. 

Where to begin from? that may seem a difficulty; but hardly 
so in comparison of when and where to end. If Extremes Meet is 
not literally one of the Proverbs of King Solomon, at any rate we 
find an illustration of it among his Proverbs; where we read that 
“he also that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a 
great waster.”"* It is indeed a proverb which, as Dean Trench 
says, is finding its illustration every day—in small and in great— 
in things trivial and in things most important—in the histories of 
singlé men, and in those of nations and of Churches. Among 
some of its every-day fulfilments, the dean would have us consider 
old age ending in second childhood—cold performing the effects of 
heat, and scorching as heat would have done—the extremities alike 
of joy and of grief finding utterance in tears—that which is above 
all value declared to have no value at all, to be “ invaluable”’—the 
second singular “thou” instead of the plural “ you,” employed in 
so many Riamiotn as to inferiors and to God, never to equals; 
just as servants and children are alike called by the Christian 
‘ name, but not those who stand in the midway of intimacy between 

them. Or to take some further illustrations from the moral world, 
of extremes meeting: observe, he bids us, how often those who 
begin their lives as spendthrifts end them as misers; how often the 
flatterer and the calumniator meet in the same person; out of a 
sense of which the Italians say well: Who paints me before, blackens 
me behind ;t how those who yesterday would have sacrificed to 
Paul as a god, will to-day stone him as a malefactor;$ even as 
man emperors would one day have blasphemous honours paid 
to them by the populace, and the next their bodies would be 
dragged by a hook through the streets of the city, to be flung into 





* Prov, xviii. 9. 


: Chi dinanzi mi pinge, di dietro mi tinge. 
t Acts xiv. 18,19; of. xxviii. sh. —_— ‘ae 
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the common sewer. Or note again, he continues, “in what close 
alliance hardness and softness, cruelty and self-indulgence (‘lust 
hard by hate’), are continually found; or in law, how the summum 
jus, as unredressed by equity, becomes the summa injuria, as 
in the case of Shylock’s pound of flesh, which was indeed no more 
than was in the bond.” Dr. Trench who takes note of the fre- 
uency with which a false asceticism has issued in frantic out- 
odie of fleshly lusts, and how often those who avowed them- 
selves at one time ambitious to live lives above men, have ended 
in living lives below beasts, takes note, too, of England at the 
Restoration exchanging all in a moment the sour strictness of the 
Puritans for a licence and debauchery unknown to it before. Nor 
does he overlook the exactly similar position in respect of Scrip- 
ture, taken up by the Romanists on the one side, the Quakers and 
Familists on the other. “Seeming, and in much being, so remote 
from one another, they yet have this fundamental in common, that 
Scripture, insufficient in itself, needs a supplement from without, 
those finding it in a Pope, and these in the ‘inward light. ”* 
Such are some of the examples suggested by an expert in proverbs, 
to show that this one, Lxtremes meet, or its parallel, Zoo far Last 
is West, reaches very far into the heart of things. 
Cicero’s equitable canon that summum jus sepe summa injuria 
est, has its ethical correlative in Horace’s 


Insani sapiens nomen ferat, equus iniqui, 
Ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 


Importing, as Englished by one of our old writers, that “ Mad 
= the wise, the just unjust are found, When e’en to virtue 

ey prescribe no bound.” Montaigne had this running in his 
head when he wrote his Essay on Moderation, and said therein, 
that we may grasp virtue so hard that it becomes vice, if we 
embrace it too eagerly and with too violent a desire.t In another 
essay—that on Vain Subtleties—he exemplifies our proverb by 
pointing out the certainty that extreme fear and extreme ardour of 
courage “ do equally trouble and relax the stomach.” “The nick- 
name of Trembling, with which they surnamed Sancho XII, 
King of Navarre, informs us that valour will cause a trembling in 
the limbs as well as fear.” And then Montaigne, by way of 
lengthening his cords and strengthening his stakes in the line of 
illustration, expands into a series of remarks such as these: “ Ex- 
treme cold and extreme heat boil and roast. Aristotle says that 
sows of lead melt and run with cold in the extremity of winter 4s 
well as with a vehement heat. Desire and satiety fill all the gr 


ed 





* See Jeremy Taylor’s “ Dissuasive from Popery, part ii. b. 1, § 11, 6. 
T Horat. ep. i. 6. { Essais de Montaigne, |. i. c. xxix. 
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dations above and below pleasure with pain. Stupidity and 
wisdom meet at the same centre of sentiment and resolution in the 
suffering of human mishaps.”* Infancy and decrepitude, he adds, 
meet in the imbecility of the brain; avarice and profusion in the 
same thirst and desire of getting. In another essay,t he again 
dwells on the “natural conjunction” of pleasure and tre are 
they meet, and mingle natures, and merge, each in the other. So 
Campbell’s Theodoric, on his reunion with Constance: 



































His ecstasy, it may be guess’d, was much : 
Yet pain’s extreme and pleasure’s seem’d to touch. 


Or, as we read in one of the few Odes (not comic) we owe to 


Thomas Hood, 
Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 


(Chaucer but reverses the order of succession when he teaches that 


——next to the foul nettle rough and thick, 
The rose ywaxeth sote, and smooth, and soft ; 
And next the valley is the hill aloft ; 

And next the darke night is the glad morrow, 
And also joy is next the fine of sorrow. 


The reaction is prettily set forth, lyrically, by Mr. Henry Taylor: 


So meet extremes ; 80 joy’s rebound 

Is highest from the hollowest ground ; 

So vessels with the storm that strive 

Pitch higher as they deeplier dive. 
Dryden, too, following Chaucer, characteristically expounds the 
philosophy of the proverb, in his wording of the pepe. of 
royal Theseus, after Arcite’s death, and at the betrothal of Palamon 


with beauteous Emily: 


Ordain we then two sorrows to combine, 

And in one point the extremes of grief to join ; 
That thence resulting joy may be renew’d, 

As jarring notes in harmony conclude. § 


Shakspeare’s tragedy within a tragedy reminds us that 


Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. || 


As showing the common relationship of tears and laughter to great 
mental excitement, Mr. Herbert Spencer{/ reminds us that either, 











* Essais de Montaigne, 1. i. c. liv. T L. ii. c. xx. 
t The Lay of Elena, § Palamon and Arcite, book iii, 
Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 2. {| Haythorne Papers. 
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in extreme, is accompanied by the other: we may laugh till our 
eyes run over; and we may cry, till hysterical laughter is pro- 
duced. 

Like is felt from hope and from despair, is an extract of 
Pope’s from Homer.* Weak clucking hens, as Carlyle says, will, 
in desperation, fly at the muzzle of the mastiff—and even conquer 
him. 


This passion makes me weak, yet, oh, how strong ! 
is a bit of lover’s self-analysis by the poet of the Three Gates: 


Oh, what extremes in this my love do meet ! 
By this I throw misfortune at my feet, 

Yet tremble at the very dream of wrong 
Which unto thee its shadow might prolong. 


Mrs. Browning's picture of Marian standing over her child, in 
enraptured gaze, is that of one who “ leaned above him (drinking 
him as wine) 

In that extremity of love, twill pass 

For agony or rapture, seeing that love 


Includes the whole of nature, rounding it 
To love.” 


That “rounding” process is quite enough to set us off on a circular 
illustration of extremes meeting. As where Mr. Carlyle says that 
“ Despair, pushed far enough completes the circle, so to speak ; 
and becomes a kind of genuine productive hope again.”{ Or 
where Sir Thomas Brown says that “ Figures of most angels do 
nearest approach unto circles which have no angels at all.”§ Or 
Byron, that “There is ice at both poles, north and south—all 
extremes are the same—misery belongs to the highest and the 
lowest only—to the emperor and the beggar, when unsixpenced 
and unthroned.”|| ‘This matter of poles and circles reminds us of 
Washington Irving’s remark on the terms of the navigation treat 

between Spain and Portugal in 1493,—or rather of the papal bull 
which enforced it, and according to which, all land discovered by 
the Spanish navigators to the west of an ideal line drawn from the 
north to the south pole, was to belong to the Spanish crown; all 
land discovered in the contrary direction, to belong to Portugal. 
“It seems never to have occurred to the pontiff that, by pushing 
their opposite careers of discovery, they might some day or other 
come again in collision, and renew the question of territorial right 
at the antipodes.”4 For, extremes meety—and Too far East is 


West :—the adage is somewhat musty. 





* Jliad, xv. 852. Aurora Leigh, p. 251. 
f Hist, of Fr. Revol., pt. iii. bk. v. ch. i. ' my 
Christian Morals, part ii. sect. vi. 
Lord Byron’s Diary, April 10, 1814. 
Irving’s Life of Columbus, book v. ch. viii. 
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Mr. de Quincey, in his strictures on Plato’s sociological dealin 
with womankind in the “ Republic,” pointedly observes, that the 
ibility of this Platonic reverie as an idealism, together with the 
own practice of Sparta as a reality, are interesting as a com- 
mentary on the real tendencies of Oriental seclusion and spurious 
delicacy imposed upon women, which finally died away in the 
Roman system of manners. That precisely in a land where this 
morbid delicacy was enforced upon women, precisely in that land 
(the only one in such circumstances that ever reached an intel- 
lectual ele where women were abridged in their liberty, 
men in their social refinement, the human race in its dignity by 
the false requisitions as to seclusion, and by a delicacy spurious, 
hollow, and sensual; precisely there the other extreme was possible, 
of forcing upon women the most profligate exposure, and com- 
lling them, amidst tears and shame, to trample on the very 
instincts of female dignity. “So reconcilable are extremes, when 
the earlier extreme 1s laid in the unnatural,”* 

Describing Louis XVI. as one who knew of no medium between 
ennui and boisterous merriment, and the amusement afforded him 
by the performance at Court of a very coarse farce of Scarron’s, 
and of other pieces as coarse as Scarron’s, but without even his low 
wit—M. Bungener moots the question, how is it that while 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. would have recoiled from amusements 
of this kind, they should yet have been to the taste of Louis XVI. 
a man who was, morally, so vastly superior to either of the others 
Why these unworthy diversions in the midst of a polished, intel- 
lectual, and refined Court? “It is,” M. Bungener answers, “ be- 
cause refinement, at ceriain periods, degenerates into depravity, 
and, extremes meeting, a return ensues to the coarseness of a 
former age.” t 





——Convulsions in a State, 
Like those which natural bodies do oppress, 
Rise from repletion, or from emptiness,t 


says one of the olden time. Says one of the time that now is, 


And I saw streets in cities civilised 
Where life was never safe, where Murder stalk’d 
Or in broad day, or when deep night, surprised 
By dawn of gaslight, of her rest was balk’d. 

e more Refinement soften’d, more there walk’d 
Abroad of evil.§ 


It is at St. Petersburg, testifies Mr. Sala, that you can watch in its 
fullest development that most marvellous mixture of super-civilisa- 
fon and ultra-barbarism; of dirt and perfumes; accomplished, 


* See De ——— critical analysis of Plato’s Republic, book vy. 
| Julien, par L. F. Bungener, t. i. ch. xxii. t Aleyne’s Henry VIL. 
Chauney H. Townshend, The Mystery of Evil, 57. 
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heartless scepticism, and naive though superstition; of prince 
and beggar; poodle and bear; aanlioe tyrant and oppressed 
creature—which, says he, “make St, Petersburg to me one m 
nificent fantastic volume; a French translation of the Arabian 
Nights, bound in Russia, illustrated with Byzantine pictures, and 
compiled by slaves for the amusement of masters as luxurious as 
the old Persians,”* &c. Another example of extremes meetin 
may be named from the same writer, who describes the immediate 
neighbourhood of the most holy Kazan church as notoriously 
the most infamous with respect to morality in St. Petersburg. 
“Strange that it should be the same in the shadow of West- 
minster’s twin towers, in the shameful little dens about the Parvis 
Notre Dame at Paris, in the slums of St. Patrick’s, Dublin.”¢ It 
has happened unto them according to the cynical proverb, the 
nearer the church the further from God. 

It is a remark of Michelet’st that the most impetuous of the 
European family lie at either extreme; on the east, the Sclaves of 
Poland, Illyria, Styria, &c.; on the west, the Celts of Ireland, 
Scotland, &c. 

In a later volume of his history he comments on the fact that 
Mussulmans consider idiots to be stamped with the seal of God, 
and often look upon them as holy. “The brute, that follows 
instinct only, and to which individual reason is wholly denied, 
seems to approximate so much the more to divine reason—it is at 
the least, innocent.” § 

No doubt that with a little diligence in the quest, we might 
multiply examples from an historian of Michelet’s make, to illus- 
trate our theme at many of its myriad angles, some of them acute 
enough. ‘There are few authors of any mark or weight at all, 
from whom a plurality of such illustrations might not be gathered. 
Let us take one up here and there for the purpose, and skim the 
surface for a clot or two of cream. 

Shakspeare has already contributed something to our store. 
How much more he could supply, if need were, who shall under- 
take to say? We must limit the supply, though he may not. 
There is, for another instance, then, Boyet’s description of the 
king and his laughing lords, capering and rough-tumbling, from 
sheer excess of animal spirits, under the cool shade of a sycamore: 


With that, they all did tumble on the ground, 
With such a zealous laughter so profound, 
That, in this spleen ridiculous, appears, 

To check their folly, passion’s solemn tears. | 





* A Journey Due North, ch. viii. it Ibid., ch. vii. 


t Histoire de France, t. i. 1. iii. 


id., t. iv. 1. vii, ch. iii 
|| Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V. Sc. 2. 
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A humorous and direct example occurs in Capulet’s “ Light to my 
chamber, ho! Afore me, it is so very late, that we may call it 
early by-and-by.” tg which a sort of ~— passage might be 
annexed from Charles Lamb’s — of early coffee and saloop 
vendors, who from stalls and under open sky, dispense the savoury 
mess to humble customers, “at that dead time of the dawn, when, 
as extremes meet, the rake, reeling home from his midnight cups, 
and the hard-handed artisan leaving his bed to resume the pre- 
mature labours of the day, jostle for the honours of the pave- 
ment.”)* A grave and indiréct example appears in Prince 
Henry’s reflections beginning : 


O vanity of sickness! fierce extremes, 
In their continuance, will not feel themselves. 


Such a moralist as La Bruyére, again, might be, and (as perusal 
proves) may be, counted upon, to amplify the adage. It is in- 
volved in the observation that “une femme qui n’a jamais les 
yeux que sur une méme personne, ou qui les en détourne toujours, 
fait penser d’elle la méme chose.” (The drift of which may 
remind some of the dread felt by one lady, in Byron, lest another, 


‘ a recognised prude, should 


—thaw to a Coquette— 
So very difficult, they say, it is 
To keep extremes from meeting, when once set 
In motion.) § 


Again, La Bruyére takes occasion to show that “ Une gravité 
trop étudiée devient comique: ce sont comme des extrémités qui 
se touchent, et dont le milieu est dignité.”|| And at another time 
he affirms, that “l'occasion prochaine de la pauvreté, c'est de 
grandes richesses.”4] Which 1s like what Ben Jonson calls 


The difference ’twixt the covetous and the prodigal— 
The covetous man never has money, and 
The prodigal will have none shortly—** 


paning practically a distinction without a difference,—for, as a 
financial result, the opposite extremes here meet. 

In connexion with which question of domestic economy and 
reaction therein, may be mentioned Hazlitt’s story of a country 
gentleman, “smit with the love of simplicity and equality,” who 
used to snuff out, without ceremony, one of the two candles he 
would find burning on a friend’s table of a night, saying, it was a 





* Essays of Elia: The Praise of Chimney-sweepers. 
{ King John, Act V. Sc. 7. , ™ 
Les Caractéres de la Bruyére, ch. iii. § Don Juan, canto xv. 
li, Les Caractéres, ch. xii. ¥ Ibid., ch, vi. 
The Staple of News, Act i, Sc. 1 
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shame to indulge in such extravagance, while many poor cottagers 
had not even a rushlight to see to do their evening’s work by, 
This might be about the year 1802. In 1816, the same enthu- 
siastic lover of economy, and hater of luxury, asked his “ thought. 
less friend” to dine with him in company with a certain lord, and 
to lend him his man-servant to wait at table; and just before they 
were sitting down to dinner, my host was heard to say to the 
servant in a sonorous whisper—“ and be sure you don’t onget to 
have six candles on the table.” To the story succeeds William 
Hazlitt’s moral: “Extremes mect. The event here was as true 
to itself as the oscillation of the pendulum. My informant, who 
understands moral equations, had looked for this reaction, and 
noted it down as characteristic. The impertinence in the first 
instance was the cue to the ostentatious servility in the second, 
The one was the fulfilment of the other, like the type and anti- 
type of a prophecy. No—the keeping of the character at the end 
of fourteen years was as unique as the keeping of the thought to 
the end of the fourteen lines of a sonnet.”* 


Samuel Butler, again, is the sort of author upon whom one 
might confidently rely, before experiment made, for copious 
exemplification of the adage. On trial, he fully warrants the 
anticipated issue. 


As beards, the nearer that they tend 
To th’ earth, grow still more reverend, 


says Hudibras, with another (too coarsely-worded) similitude 
about cannons shooting the higher the lower they are pitched,— 
so, alluding to his present embarrassments and discomfiture, so 


I’ll make this low dejected fate 
Advance me to a greater height. 


The lady of his love alludes to 


the music of the spheres, 
So loud, it deafens mortals’ ears, 
As wise philosophers have thought, 
And that’s the cause we hear it not,— 


on the principle that one is said not to be able to see the wood for 
the trees; either of the paradoxes, the oral or the ocular one, being 
but illustrative of extremes meeting. 

Elsewhere again Butler has it that 


——discords make the sweetest airs, 
And curses are a kind of prayers.{ 





* Winterslow Essays, No. X., On Consistency of Opinion. 
Hudibras, part ii. canto i. 
Hudibras, part iii. canto i. 
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And in another place, that 


——men will tremble, and turn paler, 
With too much, or too little valour, 


And farther on again, that 


——a large conscience is all one 
And signifies the same with none. 


Or, as he phrases the same idea in another of his poems, 


For reason, when too ne *tis spun, 
Is but the next of all removed from none.* 


Just as tis said Great wits to madness nearly are allied. 

Horace Walpole is another to whom we might expect to apply 
with success for specimen illustrations of the adage—it being just 
such @ maxim as his turn of mind would affect, and his facile pen 
reiterate. 

Accordingly here he is hammering the proverb into a crony 
correspondent in 1769. “ Nothing is more true than that extremes 
meet. The licentiousness of the press makes us as savage as our 
Saxon ancestors, who could only set their mark ; and an outrageous 
pursuit of individual independence, grounded on selfish views, 
extinguishes genius as much as despotism does.” t 

On the morrow of the sudden death (self-dealt?) of the new 
Chancellor, Charles Yorke, and amid the political confusion that 
ensued, Horace has his fling at a prominent partisan: “ As 
extremes meet, even Sir Fletcher Norton acts moderation.” f 

During the riots of ’80, again, he tells my lady the countess, 
that, “ Mercy on us! we seem to be plunging into the horrors of 
France, in the reigns of Charles VI. and Vil_—yet, as extremes 
meet, there is at this moment amazing insensibility.”§ 

Another decade, and he has to apply the adage to a Revolution 
in France, and not merely a riot in London. “The poor old 
Mesdames have been stopped by the rights of the poissardes ; for 
as it is true that extremes meet, the moment despotism was hurled 
from the throne, it devolved to the mob, whose majesties, not 
being able to write their names, do not issue lettres de cachet, but 
execute their wills with their own hands; for hanging, which 
degrades an executioner, ne deroge pas in sovereigns—witness the 
Czar Peter the Great, Muley Ishmael, and many religious and 
gracious African monarchs.”|| Sovereign prince and sovereign 
people are here practically on a par. 





* Satires: Upon the Abuse of Human Learning, part ii. 
Walpole to Conway, Nov. 14, 1769. 

Walpole to Mann, Jan. 22, 1770. 

Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, June 12, 1780. 
Walpole to the Misses Berry, Feb. 26, 1791. 
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A year and a half later, and upwards, the French Revolution ig 
still raging, and the adage, with another application of it, is still 
in request at Strawberry Hill. “For the hosts of assassins at 
Paris, I think them palpable devils ; and a little worse than the 
spiritual ones of whom we are told. They corroborate, too, an 
old axiom, that extremes meet; enthusiasm and philosophy are 
those extremes, and have proved of the same trade.” “In the 
midst of these atrocious scenes,” he subsequently remarks, “ it is 
impossible now and then not to smile . . . Collateral incidents 
are too ludicrous not to check one’s sighs, and loosen one’s mus- 
cles.”* As the sublime and the ridiculous are proverbially of 
easy conjunction, so are the horrible and the absurd. 

Three months later, on the same engrossing te Horace 
writes to the same exacting dame: “The City of London does 
not seem at all disposed to be reformed by the Académies de 
Sciences et de Belles Lettres. I always thought those tribunals 
most impertinent; but did not just conceive that they would 
spawn legions of Huns and Vandals; but extremes meet, and 
incense and assassination have sprung out of the same dung- 
hill !” 

Onve more, and on the same text, to the same attentive listener, 
“ The system [of these French philosophers] is a vast experiment. 
Fortunately, many of the inventors have been, and probably more 
of its propagators will be, the victims of such diabolic tenets: and 
as some axioms still maintain their solidity, that of extremes meet- 
ing [italicized or underscored for emphasis, in the original] grows 
every day more uncontrovertible. ‘urkish despotism, that de- 

pulated so many beautiful provinces and islands for the mere 
coal of retaining the useless soil, is copied continually by French 
democracy ; and the Convention exults in. the destruction of Lyons, 
and their own cities and towns, as if they had put all Vienna to 
the sword.” t 

It is worth remarking, with an eminent (and Most Reverend) 
thinker, that Party Spirit, in its violation of Shakspeare’s maxim, 
“Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” generally 
unites the two opposite extremes. For, it is the tendency of 
party spirit to pardon anything in those who heartily support the 
party, and nothing in those who do not.§ 

In his contrasted portraiture of the stubborn Covenanters, than 
whom no class of men mentioned in history ever adhered tos 
principle with more inflexible pertinacity,—and their pliable 
countrymen who made a figure in the Parliament House and in 





— 


* Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, Sept. 10, 1792. 
The Same to the Same, Dec. 7, 1792. 
The Same to the Same, Nov. 10, 17958. 
Archbishop Whately. 
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the Council Chamber, and were “the most dishonest and unblush- 
ing time-servers that the world has ever seen,”—Lord Macaulay 
describes the English as marvelling alike at both classes. There 
were, indeed, he says, many stouthearted nonconformists in the 
South; but scarcely any who in obstinacy, pugnacity, and hardi- 
hood, could bear a comparison with the men of the school of 
Cameron. And there were many knavish politicians in the South; 
but few so utterly destitute of morality, and still fewer so utterly 
destitute of shame, as the men of the school of Lauderdale. 
“Perhaps it is natural,” the historian proceeds to say, “that the 
most callous and impudent vice should be found in the near neigh- 
bourhood of unreasonable and impracticable virtue.”* For, as we 
have, or might have, gathered from more than one excerpt from 
Butler, in our cluster of specimens from that satirical poet, —where 
enthusiasts are ready to destroy or to be destroyed for trifles mag- 
nified into importance by a squeamish conscience, it is not strange 
that the very name of conscience should become a byword of con- 
tempt to cool and shrewd men of business. 

In an after chapter of his history, Macaulay has to show that 
the extreme Presbyterians were as much out of humour with the 
Revolution settlement as were the extreme Prelatists, and as little 
inclined as the extreme Prelatists to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary. And here he observes: “ Indeed, though the 
Jacobite nonjuror and the Cameronian nonjuror were diametrically 
opposed to each other in opinion, though they regarded each other 
with mortal aversion, though neither of them would have had any 
scruple about vaeerwap | the other, they had much in common, 
They were perhaps the two most remarkable specimens that the 
world could show of perverse absurdity”t—each of them con- 
sidering his darling form of ecclesiastical polity, not as a means 
but as an end, as the one thing needful, as the quintessence of the 
Christian religion. 

M. de Sacy makes a similar remark on the junction in effect of 
such opposites in profession as Jacobinism and Machiavelism. 
“Le jacobinisme et le machiavélisme se touchent de plus prés qu’on 
ne le croit.”} + Mirabeau, he affirms, would, under a strong-willed 
monarch, have been a Richelieu. 


Dick, you love maps, and may perceive, 
Rome not far distant from Geneve, § 


quoth Matthew to Richard, or Mr. Prior to Mr. Skelton, in the 


cantos devoted by those friends-in-council to an investigation of 
the Progress of the Mind. 


es 











* Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. ch. xiii. 
T Id. ibid. ch. xvi. 
; Variétés Historiques, t. ii. p. 244. 

Prior’s Alma. 
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Sir James Stephen points to Philip Doddridge as producing, at 
the distance 7 oe alate a work which the Spiritual Exer. 
cises of Ignatius Loyola » have suggested; and adds: “ So 
many are still the points of contact between those who, ranging 
themselves round the great common centre of the faith of Chris. 
tians, occupy the most opposite positions in that expanded 
circle.”* 

Of modern patrons of the ap of extremes meeting, who have 
with pleasure taken pains to elicit its capabilities of appliance, 
Mr. . ustice Haliburton’s is a noteworthy name. His Clockmaker 
works the proverb with a will. Now it is in discussing an Ame- 
rican author’s opinion of the Indians and their curious lack of 
curiosity —so ies as to suggest a doubt “ whether they were ever 
descended from Eve at all. Old marm Eve’s children, he says, are 
all lost it is said, in consequence of too much curiosity, while the 
copper-coloured folks are lost from having too little. How can 
they be the same? Thinks I, that may be logic, old Dubersome, 
but it an’t sense; don’t extremes meet?’¢ Now itis in addressin 
the Czar on the affinities between his country and Sam Slick’s, 
“ May it please your Majesty, there is an astonishing resemblance 
between our two countries. . . . the same cast of countenance, 
same family likeness, same Tartar propensity to change abode. All 
extremes meet. You take off folks’ heads without law, so do our 
mobs. You send fellows to Siberia, our mobs send them to the 
devil. No power on airth can restrain you, no power on airth can 
restrain our mobs. You make laws and break ’em as suits your 
convenience, so do our lynchers . . . You are a great slaveholder, 
so are we,” &c. &c. K&e.f Some points of the parallel, on either 
side, historical progress has lately been eliminating at a surprising 
rate.—Now again it is to fashion in dress that the adage is applied: 
“ Lord, how extremes meet sometimes, as Minister says. . . Look 
at the woman kind, now. An Indgian gal, down South, goes 
most naked. Well, a splendiferous company gal, here [in Eng- 
land}, when she is full dressed is only half covered. . . We dine 
at two, and sup at seven; here they lunch at two, and dine at 
seven. The words are different, but they are identical the same. 
Well, the singin’ is amazin’ like, too. Who ever heerd them 
Italian singers recitin’ their jabber, showing their teeth, and cuttin’ 
didoes at a great private consart, that wouldn’t take his oath he 
had heerd niggers at a dignity ball, down South, sing jist the same, 
and jist as well.”§ And once more: “Extremes meet. ‘The 





* Ecclesiastical Essays, vol. i., The Founders of Jesuitism. 
t The Ciockmaker, vol. i. ch. xii. 

[bid. vol. ii. eh. xii. 
§ The Attaché, vol. i. ch. xv. 
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elegant critter in America is an Indgian chief. The most 
om t one in England is a noble. Thee is natur in both.”* 
We shall presently offer an illustration from Sir Walter Scott to 
the same effect, substituting Gael for Indian. 

But what —— ee we have to offer at all, must be 
jumbled together like herrings in a barrel, mingling as they may, 
without law of connexion or reason assigned, but rather ing a 
couplet originally meant for Quin the actor’s irregular voice, 

The fwo extremes appear like man and wife, 
Coupled together for the sake of strife,t 


or diversity, or relief by contrast. 
Which curiously coupling couplet of Churchill’s reminds us that 
an illustration of the proverb occurs in another of his poems, where 


we are told that 
——Meanness and Pride 
Still go together side by side, 


General Wolfe’s braggadocio bearing, for the nonce, before Mr. 
Prime Minister Pitt, suggests to Earl Stanhope the reflection how 
shyness may at intervals rush, as it were, for refuge, into the 
— extreme.§ 

n some observations on the natural history of misanthropy, one 
of Mr. Peacock’s philosophers remarks, that fervid spirits (ardent 
spirit he words it ; but ardent spirits are eciblguiciaild allied with 
the whisky-shop) cannot but be dissatisfied with things as they are; 
and that, according to their views of the probabilities of sancthic> 
tion, they “ will rush into the extremes of either hope or despair— 
of which the first is enthusiasm, and the second misanthropy; but 
their sources in this case are the same, as the Severn and the Wye 
run in different directions, and both rise in Plinlimmon.”|| And 
there is salmon in both, suggests a bystander; for the resemblance 
is about as close as that between Macedon and Monmouth 

Leigh Hunt's panegyric of Spenser’s description of the Cape of 
Mammon—including the contrast of the dirt and squalor with the 
ay and the spider’s web dusking over all, closes with a “by the 

y that Hogarth “has hit upon the same thought of a spider's 
web for his poor’s box, in the wedding scene in SMesvtaltsie 
church, So do tragedy and comedy meet.” 

We apprehend that from the far-extending range of Leigh 

unts opera (necnon opuscula) omnia might be culled many an 





* The Attaché, vol. i. ch. xxii. 

{ Churchill, The Rosciad. 
The Duellist, book i. 

§ Lord Mahon’s Hist. of England. 
Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey, ch. vii. 


Imagination and Fancy, p. 96. 
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illustration to the purpose—for his was a mind that caught at such 

roverbs. But at this moment only one occurs to us: it 1s where 
Cis Sir Philip Herne being taxed by his friend with uttering a 
sorry joke, replies: “It was no ore Lallow, woes upon the prin- 
ciple of extremes meeting; and then an execrably bad jest, you 
know, amounts to a good one. Fleckno is as good as Marvell, if 
you want to laugh.”* ; 

When Chrystal Croftangry reminds Mrs. Baliol, in their chat 
about the Highlands, that Swift, in his Journal, tells Stella he had 
dined in the house of a Scotch nobleman, with two Highland 
chiefs, whom he had found as well-bred men as he had ever met 
with,—*“ Very likely,” the good old lady replies. “The extremes 
of society approach much more closely to each other than perhaps 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s suspected. ‘The savage is always toa 
certain degree polite.” 

Another illustration from Sir Walter. “And so this Olifaunt 
is a Puritan?’ King James is made to say, when Dalgarno intimates 
that the said Olifaunt has always appeared to him more as a Puritan 
than as a Papist :—“ not the less like to be a Puapist, for all that— 
for extremities meet, as the scholiast proveth. There are, as I have 
proved in my book, Puritans of papistical principles—it 1s just a 
new tout on an auld horn.” 

So Coleridge affixes a note of admiration to the fact that certain 
sects have held it to be an evil for man not to have fallen from the 
original rectitude of his nature—the ascertained tenet of some free- 
thinking dissenters on the one hand, of “a few high-flying supra- 
lapsarian divines in the Church” on the other: “ Extremes meet. 
This tenet is common to the highest absolute-decree Calvinism and 
the lowest neccssitarian ultra-Socinianism—to Jonathan Edwards 
and Priestly—to Huntingdon and Belsham!”§ 


* * ” * * 








* Sir Ralph Esher, vol. iii. ch. xiv. 
{ Introduction to Chronicles of the Canongate, ch. vii. 
Fortunes of Nigel, vol. ii. ch. x. 
§ See Coleridge’s notes to chapter xii. of Southey’s Life of Wesley. 





